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BEFORE AND 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


A STILLNESS wraps in calm the summer day, 
Unbroken by a sound, save when the breeze 
A moment rustles through the parched trees, 
Then leaves them motionless. The sultry air — 
Hot as the breath of fevered patient — seems 
Conscious of coming storm: the cattle crowd 
With low-bowed heads beneath the elm- 
clumps, awed 
By some dread instinct of they know not what, 
Save, that ’tis ill impending. All the sky 
With thickly gathering clouds is overcast, 
Dark leaden clouds, their edges tinged with 
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red, 
All ominous of storm ; the quick, big drops 
Of rain begin to fall —a rumbling peal 
Of distant thunder low reverberates 
Along the hills: more thickly fall the drops, 
Comes down the deluge—and the lightning 
gleams . 
In quick, successive flashes ; louder still 
And louder roars the thunder —till gives rein 
The tempest to its fury, awing man 
And beast alike by its sublimity. 
Its wrath at length the storm begins to bate, 
A wrath too fierce to last ; the thunder grows 
Fainter and fainter, and the lightnings cease ; 
The rain-drops patter feebly through the 
leaves, 
Till they at last are spent ; bright diamonds, 
Of Heaven’s purest water, glittering hang 
On leaf, and blade, and flower ; once more the 
birds 
Resume their for a while suspended song ; 
The cattle leave the shelter of the boughs, 
And seek again the pastures; all the air 
Is filled with fragrance sweet, the cooling gift 
Of storm beneficent ; and once again 
From her enforcéd torpor wakes the earth ! 
Chambers’ Journal. ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


WE have dark, lovely looks on the shores 
where the Spanish 
From their gay ships come gallantly forth, 
And the sweet shrinking violets sooner will 
vanish 
Than modest blue eyes from our north; 
But oh ! if the fairest of fair-daughtered Erin 
Gathered round at her golden request, 
There’s not one of them all that she’d think 
worth comparing 
With Nancy, the pride of the west. 


You’d suspect her the statue the Greek fell in 
love with, 
If you chanced on her musing alone, 
Or some goddess great Jove was offended 
above with, 
And chilled to a sculpture of stone ; 
But you’d think her no colorless classical 
statue 
When she turned from her pensive repose, 
With her glowing gray eyes glancing timidly 


at you, 
And the blush of a beautiful rose. 
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Have you heard Nancy sigh? then you’ve 
caught the sad echo 
From the wind harp enchantingly borne, 
Have you heard the girl laugh? then you’ve 
eard the first cuckoo 
Carol summer’s delightful return. 
And the songs that poor ignorant country folk 
fancy 
The lark’s liquid raptures on high 
Are just old Irish airs from the sweet lips of 
Nancy, 
Flowing up and refreshing the sky. 


And though her foot dances so soft from the 
heather 
To the dew-twinkling tussocks of grass, 
It but warns the bright drops to slip closer 
together 
To image the exquisite lass ; 
We’ve no men left among us, so lost to emo- 
tion, 
Or scornful, or cold to her sex, 
Who'd resist her, if Nancy once took up the 
notion 
To set that soft foot on their necks. 


Yet for all that the bee flies, for honey-dew 
fragrant, 
To the half-opened flower of her lips, 
And the butterfly pauses, the purple-eyed 
vagrant, 
To play with her pink finger-tips ; 
For all human lovers she locks up the treasure 
A thousand are starving to taste, 
And the fairies alone know the magical 
measure 
Of the ravishing round of her waist. 
Athenzum. 


SoME go smiling through the gray time, 
Under naked, songless bowers : 
Some go mourning all the May time, 
Mid the laughing leaves and flowers, 
Why is this, 
Rosy Bliss 
Comes to kiss Winter gray ? 
Why, ah! why 
Doth Sorrow sigh 
On the lap of lovely May? 


Happy Love, with song and smiling, 
Through the withered woodland goes: 
Hapless Love hath no beguiling 
From the redbreast or the rose. 
This is why 
Woods may sigh, 
Flowers die and hearts be gay: 
This alas ! 
The piteous pass 
That leaves us mourning all the May. 
ALFRED GRAVES, 
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. From The Quarterly Review. 
RECENT AND FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES.* 


THE leader of a Swedish exploring 
expedition has lately performed the feat, 
hitherto unaccomplished, of sailing from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, through the 
circumpolar seas. The North-West Pas- 
sage, so long the dream of navigators, has 
baffled us, and baffles us still. The still 
earlier enterprise of the sixteenth century 
in search of Cathay by a north-east pas- 
sage has at length been accomplished at 
a single effort. The voyage is unprece- 
dented, and Sweden, in the person of 
her explorer, scores the honors. 

It is natural that we should look with 
curiosity for the earliest account of this 
great success, and welcome the earliest 
opportunity which presents itself of offer- 
ing our congratulations to Professor 
Nordenskiéld who has achieved it. The 
appearance of Mr. Leslie’s volume gives 
us the required opportunity, but the book 
itself is disappointing. The North-East 


Passage occupies but a single chapter, 
and that chapter contains no material par- 
ticulars which have not already been given 


to the world in the pages of magazines or 
in the proceedings of geographical socie- 
ties. Mr. Leslie says in his preface : — 


With Professor Nordenskiéld’s kind permis- 
sion, I had undertaken to prepare from the 
abundant materials that were available, a pop- 
ular account of his Arctic voyages, before the 
North-east Passage Expedition was planned ; 
and not to leave my work incomplete I have 
added a sketch of the history, as far as it is 
yet known, of this memorable voyage, by which 
when it is finished the “ Vega” will, for the 
first time, have circumnavigated the twin con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia. The slight out- 
line here given will I trust increase the reader’s 
appetite for the fuller details of the narrative 
which the illustrious explorer will write on his 
return home. 


* 1. The Arctic Voyages of Adolf Erik Norden- 
skidld, 1858-1879. By Alex. Leslie. 

2. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Clements R. Markham, C.B. Fourth Edition. 
don, 1876. 

3. Mémoire sur la Possibilité de la Navigation 
Commerciale dans la Mer Glaciale de Sibérie. Par 
A. E. Nordenskiéld. Stockholm, 1879. 

4. Expédition Polaire Suédoise de 1878— Passage 
du Nord-Est. A. E. Nordenskiild. Traduit du 
Suédois. Par F. Schultess. Upsala, 1879. 


By 
Lon- 
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After so modest a disclaimer it may 
seem harsh to be too critical, but a slight 
outline, as Mr. Leslie calls it, of Professor 
Nordenskidéld’s explorations is hardly up 
to the requirements of the time. Several 
accounts of them already exist, and if any 
fresh narrative at all is given, it should at 
least be distinguished by completeness 
and accuracy from those which have here- 
tofore been written. This is by no means 
the case as regards the book before us. 

Nordenskiéld’s Arctic expeditions of 
1858 and 1864; his attempt to reach the 
pole in 1868; and his expedition to the 
interior of Greenland in 1872, are already 
well known to those who care about Arc- 
tic affairs. They have been read both in 
the original reports of Professor Norden- 
skiéld himself, and in an English dress 
in Mr. Clement R. Markham’s “ Thresh- 
old of the Unknown Region.” 

The latter work is, indeed, such a mag- 
azine of useful information as regards the 
history of polar discovery, that to readers 
who have not the time or inclination to go 
to the fountain-head and peruse the orig- 
inal narratives of the explorers them- 
selves, it contains almost everything that 
can be desired. 

Even to those who have from circum- 
stances become familiar with the volu- 
minous literature of Arctic exploration, 
Mr. Markham’s book is an invaluable com- 
panion. It treats Arctic exploration in 
the way such a subject should be treated, 
as awhole. It is not a mere record of 
adventures — the interest of such a record 
would soon fade — but it keeps the main 
objects of polar exploration steadily in 
view. Without them, voyages in the dis- 
mal ice-fields of the north would be a use- 
less, not to say an unjustifiable, risk of 
life. With them, sufferings endured be- 
come not the mere reward of folly, but 
the heroism of perils encountered for 
duty’s sake. We cordially acknowledge 
our indebtedness to Mr. Markham. The 
dates of voyages and the names of innu- 
merable ships and explorers cannot easily 
be retained in the memory, and when re- 
ferring for them to Mr. Markham’s book, 
for the purposes of this review, we found 
ourselves impelled by the interest of the 
narrative to read on by no means for the 
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first time. We closed the book with fresh 
admiration of the skill which had ex- 
tracted the very pith and marrow of the 
narratives of the old sea-dogs whose writ- 
ings Mr. Markham has epitomized. One 
of the greatest pleasures that a reader 
can enjoy is the consciousness that he 
may give himself up to the interest of the 
subject-matter, secure in the conscientious 
accuracy of his author; and the reader of 
Mr. Markham’s work feels at every turn 
the guiding hand of the scientific geog- 
rapher, willing and anxious to prevent 
him from falling into the pitfalls of false 
names, distorted maps, and asserted prior- 
ities of discovery. Of such the geograph- 
ical student learns betimes to be wary, 
for he knows by bitter experience how 
difficult it always is to unravel the tangled 
skein. Too often the map accompanying 
a volume of travel or exploration is a 
mere sketch for the purpose of roughly 
laying down on its surface the main direc- 
tion of the traveller’s route. But to a 
true geographer such a map is anathema. 
To adopt (with variation) an old saying, 
“It is worse than a fault, it is a crime.” 


Mr. Markham’s maps are not only well 
executed, but are a real commentary on 
the text. 

To Mr. Leslie we cannot with truth 


pay similar compliments. His book, 
dealing with well-known matter, had no 
legitimate raison détre, unless it gave, 
not a mere detail of adveniurous or even 
of scientific achievement, but the means 
of forming what the French call a sad/eau 
@’ assemblage, a general view of the sub- 
ject of which the particular voyage or 
scientific investigation is one of the fea- 
tures. Four-fifths of the book are occu- 
pied with Nordenskidld’s examinations of 
Spitzbergen ; the voyages extend over 
twenty years, and have been often pub- 
lished; there is therefore absolutely no 
excuse for a new account unless the nar- 
rative were exceptionally complete and 
accurate, and the illustrations well exe- 
cuted. But the narrative fails in both 
particulars, and the maps are an encum- 
brance rather than a help — they are inac- 
curate and incomplete to a surprising 
extent. Harbors into which the ships 
are driven by stress of weather, or even 
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those in which exploring parties winter, 
are not entered. And when, as was usu- 
ally the case, a number of exploring par- 
ties went forth from some central depot, 
mapping, geologizing, and botanizing, 
giving names to every unnamed headland 
or prominent hill, the reader at last 
becomes somewhat indignant at find- 
ing all these details, without which the 
book is of no interest whatever, unno- 
ticed on the map. If the book should 
ever attain to the dignity of a second edi- 
tion, we strongly advise Mr. Leslie to 
tear up his map of Spitzbergen, and adopt 
the spirit, if not the words, of the late Mr. 
Poole, who when a customer justly com- 
plained of the misfit of a garment, handed 
the offending article to his foreman, with 
the remark, “ Take this thing away, and 
make Mr. So-and-so a coat.” 

Inaccuracy in maps which are designed 
to illustrate exploring expeditions, and to 
give the latest information regarding 
coasts not finely surveyed, is not incon- 
venient only: it is often the means of per- 
petrating injustice. We do not speak 
only of injustice inflicted on the reader, 
by putting him out of temper and wast- 
ing his time: these are minor evils. But 
when the face of a map is used for the 
purpose of taking sides in a keenly con- 
tested dispute without due notice of the 
fact, it becomes more than mere careless- 
ness, and is distinctly unfair. To give an 
instance in point: the reader will find 
on Mr. Leslie’s map, in latitude 78° 50’, 
and longitude 26° 30° E., a coast marked 
Giles Land. Mr. Leslie though he marks 
Giles Land on his map, does not know 
what Giles Land is or where it is. It is 
not for want of warning, for he has him- 
self transcribed a page of Professor 
Nordenskidéld’s journal, in which the pro- 
fessor assigns his reason for assigning 
the names of Giles Land to the large 
island which English geographers know 
as Wiche’s Island, after a worthy citizen 
of London. Mr. Leslie also transcribes 
in another part of his book a passage from 
Nordenskiéld’s journal, in which he re- 
tracts his name “ Giles Land,” and adopts 
a different appellation. But though Mr. 
Leslie calls the island Giles Land, he does 
not remember in his text where he has 








stationed Giles Land in his map. On 
page 150 he says that Nordenskidld in 
one of his voyages “intended to make 
for the Seven Islands,* and thence to 
undertake excursions to the north and 
east to the alluring Giles Land, ‘das 
sagenhafte Land im Osten, as it is 
called by the Germans.” Now Norden- 
skiéld never intended anything of the 
kind. The land north-east of the Seven 
Islands, if it exists at all, which, as Nor- 
denskidld tells us, is uncertain, is not the 
place which Mr. Leslie has called Giles 
Land in his map. Mr. Leslie has made a 
mistake of some two hundred miles in 
latitude, if he supposes “ das sagenhafte 
Land im Osten,” to be his Giles Land. 
But let that pass; the matter we complain 
of is much more serious. Mr. Leslie in 
giving (on his map) the name Giles Land 
to the land we English call Wiche’s Land, 
has sided with foreign geographers 
against even his own author, and decided 
a question of priority of discovery with- 
out (as is usual in cases where names of 
semi-explored countries are in dispute) 
giving the two rival names till one or 
other is adopted by the general consent 
of geographers. It is probable that Mr. 
Leslie only blundered. But then, as we 
shall show, Nordenskiéld himself warned 
him not to blunder. 

The story is this. In the opening years 
of the seventeenth century, the English 
and Dutch, then active rivals at sea, sent 
a succession of expeditions to the Spitz- 
bergen waters. The edge of the ice 
which stretches in an unbroken line from 
Greenland to Spitzbergen became the 
resort of a large whaling fleet. Amongst 
other adventures, the Muscovy and East 
Indian Companies sent in 1617 “fourteen 
sayle of ships,” as old Purchas tells us, 
to kill whales in the SpitzLergen seas. 
Amongst them was onc “of sixtie tons, 
with twenty men in her who discovered 
to the eastward of Greenland, and as far 
north as seventie-nine degrees, an island 
which he called Wiches land, and divers 
other islands as by the map appeareth. 
They killed store of sea-horses there,” 


* Islands to the N.E. of Spitzbergen. 
t Greenland was the name then given to the Spitz- 
bergen group. 
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etc. Richard Wiche or Wyche was a 
merchant of London, and a member of 
the Skinners’ Company. He had been 
one of the promoters of the first East 
India voyage, in 1599, on which occasion 
he had subscribed 200/., and undertaken 
the contract for beans and mustard. 
When the India Company received its 
charter, Wiche was one of the two hun- 
dred and fifteen knights, aldermen, and 
merchants, who were incorporated by it, 
and he was one of the first directors. 
When, therefore, Captain Edge gave the 
name of Wiche’s Land to his island, he 
commemorated a name which the En- 
glish have every reason to be proud of, 
and to wish to see retained. The whole 
of the north-west and north sides of 
Spitzbergen, with their fiords and off- 
lying islands, were delineated and named 
as the English mariners of the seven- 
teenth century delineated and named 
them, till about 1870. Nordenskiédld in 
his various voyages, though he corrected 
and added to the old maps, confirmed 
their general accuracy. But Wiche’s Is- 
land not having been again revisited, 
dropped into the category of doubtful 
lands, and occupied a similar position of 
questionable authenticity to that now 
held by Gilies or Giles Land, which is said 
to lie to the north of it. Cornelis Gilies * 
was a Dutch skipper, who sailed north of 
the Seven Islands, and afterwards turned 
to the south. In this southerly journey 
he saw to the north-east of Spitzbergen a 
land which has not yet been verified, but 
which lay, according to him, some hun- 
dred miles to the north of the northern 
part of Wiche’s Land.¢ These two dis- 
coveries, Gilies Land and Wiche’s Land, 
became, in the maps of geographers who 
saw neither of them, confused together, 
and finally disappeared, or only appeared 
with a query in the maps. Thus when, 
in the latter half of the present century, 
Norwegian walrus-hunters again dis- 
covered Wiche’s Land, “the position of 


* We should mention that the old mariner Cornelis 
Gilies spelt his name, or had it spelt for him, in many 
ways, ¢.g., Geiles, Giles, Gillis, as well as Gilies, under 
which he figures in the list of whaling captains by Gerret 
van Saute. 

+ He saw the land “from lat. 80° E. of the Seven 
Islands.”’ 
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which is more southerly,” says Norden- 
skiéld,* “than that given in the Dutch 
chart,t the Norwegians called the land 
Giles Land.” Thus Wiche dropped alto- 
gether out of the map. In 1864 Norden- 
skidld himself saw Wiche’s Land, and, 
following the Norwegian walrus-hunters, 
and perhaps knowing nothing of Captain 
Edge and his Wiche’s Land, Nordenskidld 
called the land Giles Land. But a new 
complication arose. Dr. Petermann, the 
great German geographer, about 1870, 
incited his compatriots to join in the 
army of Arctic explorers. One of the 
expeditions, under the command of Baron 
von Heuglin and Count Zeil, in an ex- 
— of the east coast of Spitz- 
ergen, sighted the Wiche’s Land of the 
English, the Giles Land of Nordenskiéld ; 
the account they gave of it was such that 
Petermann decided that it was part of a 
great continent, and ignoring all previous 
discoverers called it King Carl’s Land.f 
Nordenskiéld was not disposed to sub- 
mit to this disregard of his observations. 
He marked the land Giles Land on his 
map. The result was a dispute, which is 
thus referred to by Nordenskidld : — 


We were violently attacked on the subject 
by Petermann, who expressly declared that our 
remarks originated in envy and other discred- 
itable motives. The great extension which 
Von Heuglin gave the land to the south led 
the English also to wish to identify it with that 
marked Wiche’s Land in Purchas’s map to the 
east of Spitzbergen, and to claim it accordingly 
as an English discovery. This claim, how- 
ever, was also resisted in the most positive 
manner by Petermann.§ Finally the question 
of the extent of the new or old land was com- 
pletely settled in 1872, when three Norwegian 
whalers, Altman, Johnsen, and Nilsen, sailed 
round it and determined its extent. The ob- 
servations of the Norwegians were arranged 
by Professor Mohr of Christiania, who, to put 
an end to the dispute about the name, pro- 
posed to call the land after the king of Sweden, 
King Carl’s Land. A settlement of the name 
question against which people in Sweden at 
least have no remark to make.|| 


Here we have, then, Professor Norden- 
skiéld expressly assenting to the name 
King Carl’s Land, and yet in defiance of 


* Leslie, p. 244. 

t The chart made on Gilies’s and Rep’s observations. 

+ See Reisen nach dem ete in den 
Fahren 1870-71, von M. Th. von Heuglin. Braunsch- 
weig: G. Wettermann, 1872. 

§ Petermann disposed, as he thought, of the English 
claim by saying that Edge sighted his land due east 
from Stone Foreland, and that there is no land in that 
direction. The quotation from Purchas given above, 
and the latitude 79° given by Edge, proves that this 
objection is futile. 

a Leslie, Nordenskiéld’s Arctic Expedition, pp. 245, 
2 
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the warning contained in his own text, 
Mr. Leslie must needs in his map perpet- 
uate the old error of calling the land 
Giles Land. If he has finally determined 
to decide against the English claim, he 
might at least have given us the grounds 
for his opinion; but instead of this, he 
had decided against the English without 
reason given, and has assumed the rather 
ridiculous position of disregarding, with- 
out comment, the opinion of the man 
whose voyage he was describing. 

The blunders of map-makers are a con- 
stant source of disturbance to geogra- 
phers, and endless stories could be told of 
the damage that can be inflicted by inac- 
curacy or carelessness. One instance 
occurs to our recollection, which, as it 
concerns these very seas, we will men- 
tion. Niccold Zeno, a member of a noble 
Venetian family, went in the fourteenth 
century on a voyage of discovery into the 
Northern seas. He was wrecked on the 
Faroe Islands, and took service with 
Sinclair, the then powerful earl of Orkney 
and Caithness. He was afterwards joined 
by his brother Antonio Zeno; and from 
the letters of the two brothers to a third 
brother, Carlo Zeno, a man well known in 
Venetian history, a narrative of the voy- 
ages of the two explorers was compiled 
and published in Venice in 1558. It 
seems that Niccold Zeno, the writer of 
this compilation, when a boy, and igno- 
rant of the value of his family archives, 
had torn up the full account which An- 
tonio Zeno had written of his adventures, 
and in the account which he afterwards 
published Niccold had to rely only on the 
letters to his ancestor Carlo, which fortu- 
nately had escaped destruction. While 
Niccold’s literary labors were in progress, 
there was found in the palace of the Zeni 
an old map, rotten with age, illustrative of 
Antonio Zeno’s voyages. Niccold Zeno 
took the unfortunate resolution of supply- 
ing from his own reading the details of 
the ancient map, and by this means threw 
into inextricable confusion the very clear 
text he attempted to illustrate. The con- 
sequence was that he caused to be lost, 
for nearly three centuries, all traces of 
the actual situation of a colony which had 
been planted on the shores of Greenland. 
The patient investigations of modern sci- 
entific criticism have only lately succeeded 
in distinguishing between the sophisti- 
cated and unsophisticated portions of 
Antonio Zeno’s map, and the site of the 
lost colony is now known. But the story 
remains as a lasting warning to careless 
and ignorant map-makers. 
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It is perhaps unreasonable to complain 
of an author that he adheres too closely 
to the subject-matter of his work, but the 
absence of anything like a general sketch 
of Arctic exploration undoubtedly pre- 
vents the reader from appreciating the 
peculiar part which Professor Norden- 
skidéld has played in it. A dozen pages, 
passing in rapid review the various ob- 
jects which former Arctic explorers had 
proposed to themselves, and pointing out 
where they had succeeded and where they 
had failed, would have enabled any one 
who takes Mr. Leslie’s book in hand to 
follow Nordenskidld with intelligent inter- 
est, as one successful in a particular 
direction amidst many failures. 

It is true that in the second chapter 
Mr. Leslie prefaces the account of the 
Swedish Arctic expeditions of 1858 and 
1861 with a short notice of what had been 
done up to that time on the coast of 
Spitzbergen, but he leaves unnoticed the 
rest of the Arctic regions. Those whose 
main interest lies in seeing how the real 
problems of Arctic explorations have been 
solved by successive explorers, wish 
rather to see Nordenskidéld’s place as an 
Arctic voyager defined, and his success 
compared with that of others, than to have 
another account of his already sufficiently 
known adventures. 

Injustice is done to the reputation of 
Nordenskiéld himself by this fragmentary 
way of dealing with his labors. He has 
been an Arctic explorer for years. As 
geologist, mineralogist, botanist, astrono- 
mer, surveyor, naturalist, he knows all 
the points of difficulty that are offered to 
an inquirer, and he has done much to 
throw light upon them all. But he has 
never lost sight of the fact that his own 
labors were but contributions to a general 
stock, and that it is only by the endeav- 
ors of a number of observers, working 
concurrently at different points, that the 
whole Arctic mystery will eventually be 
resolved. We learn this from his jour- 
nals, and from the elaborate memoirs in 
which he sketched, for the government 
he served, his plans for each successive 
expedition. 

No accurate idea of Arctic exploration 
taken as a whole can be formed, without a 
knowledge of the geographical peculiari- 
ties which mark the theatre of operations. 
The polar seas are a vast lake, of which 
the pole is the centre. Land surrounds it 
at the average distance of twelve hundred 
miles. One part of the shore is formed 
by the northern coasts of America; fur- 
ther to the west comes the long and 
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dreary coast-line of the two Siberias, then 
the northern shores of European Russia, 
and Lapland. Greenland completes the 
circle. The shore of this great basin is 
continuous round the circle, except for 
three outlets. First, there are narrow 
sounds leading into Baffin Bay, between 
the west coast of Greenland and Amer- 
ica; secondly, there is Behring Strait 
between America and Siberia; and third- 
ly, a wide opening, partially closed by 
Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Land, be- 
tween Lapland and the eastern coast of 
Greenland. 

The mainland round two-thirds of the 
polar basin terminates about ten or 
twelve hundred miles from the pole ; that 
is, speaking generally, along the seven- 
tieth parallel of latitude. But in many 
ope the continental land is continued 

y islands lying closely packed together, 
which run up a great deal farther towards 
the north. To the north of Hudson’s 
Bay, and to the north of Greenland, land 
stretches polewards at least as far as 84° 
north latitude, and possibly (this is one of 
the problems of polar exploration) to the 
pole itself. Greenland may be part of a 
polar continent, but it is more probably a 
gr island. The neighboring land, 

rom which it is separated only by a nar- 
row sound some few miles wide, covers a 
large expanse of surface, but is broken up 
by narrow channels into a perfect laby- 
rinth of islands. This cut-up continent, 
or cluster of crowded islands — either 
name is equally appropriate — plays a 

reat part in Arctic history. It has 

ormed a trap into which many have sailed 
and not returned. But until compara- 
tively recent times it was considered the 
most hopeful field for polar exploration. 
It is called indifferently the Parry Islands, 
or the Arctic Archipelago. 

It is a curious fact, ascertained by the 
concurrent testimony of a crowd of ex- 
plorers, that through each of the three 
outlets we have mentioned — namely, 
through Smith Sound into Baffin Bay, 
through Behring Strait into the Pacific 
Ocean, and through the East Greenland 
Sea into the Atlantic—a current sets 


constantly southwards from the pole. 
The Gulf Stream, after warming the shores 
of the British Islands, and running up- 
wards north-east along the coasts of Nor- 
way, enters the polar basin and runs 


towards the east. Drift-wood from the 
Mexican Gulfand seeds and fruits from the 
Caribbean Seas are found in Spitzbergen, 
as Nordenskidld mentions in many of his 
journals. What then becomes of it? A 
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little consideration will show that, enter- 
ing the polar basin as a warm current, it 
must become gradually cold by contact 
with the ice, and, after passing eastward 
along the coasts of the two Siberias, part 
of it must flow southward through Behr- 
ing Strait, and part must continue the 
circle along the shores of Alaska and 
North America, till it reaches the Parry 
Islands. There part must flow into Mel- 
ville Sound and finally reach Baffin Bay. 
Part must flow through Smith Sound into 
Baffin Bay, and what becomes of the 
remainder? That depends upon the an- 
swer to the question, is Greenland an 
island? If it is, the downward current 
which runs along Greenland’s eastern 
shore is part of the gulf current which 
has, when it reaches the Greenland seas, 

rformed the whole circuit of the polar 
asin. Of course long before it has com- 
pleted the circuit it has ceased to be a 
warm current; it has sent branches in 
various directions ; it has been diverted 
by counter-currents due to other causes 
in various localities ; and, as some pre- 
tend, it has dived beneath opposing cur- 
rents, and run as an under-current in its 
own course, while its temporary oppo- 
nent runs as a surface-current in the 
opposite direction. If Greenland be not 


an island, the south-going current of east 
Greenland must be a branch of the Gulf 
Stream, which, split by the Spitzbergen 
Islands, impinges on land near the pole, 
and is turned by it southwards along the 


east Greenland shore. This unsolved 
problem is one of great interest; geogra- 
phers quarrel about it as fiercely as if 
they had more conclusive data to go upon 
than they actually possess. It was hoped 
that Commander Beaumont would set the 
matter at rest in 1876; and but for the 
breakdown of the health of his party he 
would probably have done so. 

The whole of the polar basin, so far as 
it is known, is thickly studded with 
islands. Some of them, such as the Spitz- 
bergen group and Novaya Zemlya, are of 
great extent. The Austrian expeditions 
of 1872-4 tend to show that Franz Josef 
Land, which is nearer the pole than 
either, is also of important size. 

Now putting together the testimony of 
explorers of all nations and all times, it 
appears that from whatever direction the 
pole is approached a field of ice is 
reached, at the distance of some four hun- 
dred miles from the pole, which differs 
entirely in character from any ice seen 
elsewhere. It would seem, though this 
too is an unsolved polar problem, that 
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this vast ice-field is a solid floating cap 
on the axis of rotation of the world. It 
does not split up, as other ice-fields do, 
into lanes and channels, and so admit the 
passage of a ship. It offers a solid bar- 
rier, along the edges of which the mariner 
might sail round and round the pole for- 
ever if he were not stopped by lateral 
obstacles ; but through the impassable 
ice-cap he would never force his way. Sir 
George Nares gave it the distinctive 
name, which has since been adopted by 
acclamation, of “palzocrystic ice.” This 
ice-field appears to sway to and fro within 
very narrow limits. It is very thick, and 
for that reason it floats deep and grounds 
at some distance from land. A channel 
is thus usually formed in which a ship 
can sail between the pack and the land. 
Sometimes when the wind is off-shore the 
pack floats away for a few miles, and the 
navigable channel between the edge of the 
pack and the land is broad and free from 
encumbrance. But a change of wind 
always brings it back. The channel, even 
while it exists, is not always navigable. 
It is closed by drift-ice, or detached pack- 
ice, or even ice that forms round the ship 
itself. But these latter kinds of ice are 
not permanent; they shift, and eventually 
give the mariner a chance of advance or 
escape. But the impassable polar pack 
gives him no chance for his ship, and is 
too rough for his sledges. This it is 
which forms the true difficulty — we will 
not say the impossibility —of reaching 
the pole. 

It may be remarked that the history 
of Arctic exploration divides itself into 
periods, in each of which the attainment 
of a different object was proposed. As 
one set of questions became decided, gen- 
erally after years of patient and persistent 
endeavor, explorers by general consent 
turned their attention to another. For 
two hundred years the attention of adven- 
turers was directed to the Spitzbergen 
seas: thenceforward up to the time of 
Franklin, or rather of M‘Clure and the 
other brave commanders who searched 
for Franklin, the accomplishment of a 
North-West Passage was the general aim 
of all. After Franklin’s disaster, the 
North-West Passage was tacitly aban- 
doned as impracticable; and the third 
phase of Arctic exploration began. In it 
successive expeditions were equipped for 
the purpose of local and systematic ex- . 
ploration of limited areas of the Arctic 
Circle. 

This third period, too, has been suc- 
ceeded by a fourth, in which, principally 
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under Erik Nordenskidld, attempts have 
been made at a passage north-east, instead 
of north-west, through the Arctic seas. 
We think that we shall best perform the 
task we have set before ourselves, namely, 
that of assigning to Erik Nordenskiéld 
his true place among Arctic explorers, b 
giving a rapid sketch of the way in whic 
these periods succeeded each other, and 
the reasons which led the maritime na- 
tions of the world to successive modifi- 
cations of their plans. 

The Hakluyt Society have collected for 
us the voyages of early adventurers to 
the unknown region. Barents, the great 
Dutch pioneer of Arctic travel, discovered 
Novaya Zemlya in 1594, and the Spitz- 
bergen group in 1596. Dr. Beke gave, 
in the Hakluyt Society’s publication for 
1853, an account of that great mariner’s 
life and work. It is astonishing how ac- 
curately, with only the rude appliances of 
cross-staff and astrolabe, the old sailor 
fixed the positions of the places he dis- 
covered. Barents passed the winter of 
1596 on the shores of Novaya Zemlya, 
and we believe he was the first civilized 
European who is ever recorded to have 
endured a winter within the Arctic Circle. 
Perhaps, indeed, 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, 


but of them we have no record. Barents 
was more fortunate. The “vates sacer” 
appeared for him in the person of honest 
old Gerrit de Veer, from whom we learn 
the details of the voyage. It is remark- 
able for one very curious incident. Ba- 
rents, as we said, wintered_ on Novaya 
Zemlya. He build a house there, partly 
of drift-wood and partly of planks from 
the deck and forecastle of his ship. A 
chimney was fixed in the centre of the 
roof, a Dutch clock was set up and made 
to strike the hours ; bed-places were made 
along the walls, and a wine-cask was con- 
verted into a bath. There “they made 
merrie on twelfth night with a little sack 
and two pounds of meal.” Gerrit de 
Veer gives a woodcut representing “the 
exact manner of the house wherein we 
wintered.” This, it will be remembered, 
was in 1596. Spring came, and the early 
summer of 1597. Suddenly the ice broke 
up, the gallant Dutchmen left their house 
standing, left their ship immovably frozen 
in, and took to their boats; and after 
many adventures reached home. 

No one ever sailed to the desolate 
shore for two hundred and seventy-eight 
years. Then, in 1871, a Norwegian cap- 
tain, Elling Carlsen, sailed for the first 
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time, as he believed, into the bay. Ba- 
rents’s house was standing as the build- 
ers had left it. The clock, silent for near 
three centuries, was in its place, the bath 
in its corner, the bed-places against the 
wall. The halberd and muskets were in 
their old places, and strewed about were 
the carpenter’s tools, the drinking-vessels, 
the instruments, the books, and a pair of 
little boots that had belonged to the ship’s 
boy, who formed one of the company, and 
who died during the winter. The relics 
are all carefully preserved in the Naval 
Museum at the Hague, where a house, 
open in front, in exact imitation of Gerrit 
de Veer’s engraving, has been built to 
receive them. 

On Henry Hudson, an English sailor, 
descended the mantle of Barents. He 
followed the polar ice from Greenland to 
Spitzbergen. His voyages were commer- 
cially of vast importance, for they opened 
out the whale fishery in the Spitzbergen 
seas. 

Discovery and enterprise were mainly 
confined to the Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen seas for two hundred years after 
the time of Hudson. Whalers and seal- 
ers went every year along the edge of the 
polar pack. Experience, as time went 
on, taught them the best position for pur- 


suing their fishery at different times of 


the year. But though hundreds of ves- 
sels, making in all probably thousands of 
voyages, pressed up to the edge, not one 
ever penetrated far beyond the edge. 
The floating mass sometimes pushed a 
few leagues to the south, in some years it 
retreated a little to the north. But in 
1827, it occurred to Sir Edward Parry to 
use his ship merely as a base of opera- 
tions, and to start across the palzocrystic 
ice in slédges. Sledge-travelling, which 
has since been reduced to a science, was 
then comparatively unknown. Sir Ed- 
ward Parry was its pioneer. He started, 
leaving his ship, the “ Hecla,” in latitude 
81° 5’ on the north coast of Spitzbergen. 
He attained a very high latitude: nearer 
the pole than any man has ever since at- 
tained, till Markham beat it in his won- 
derful sledge journey from the “ Alert,” 
in Sir George Nares’s expedition of 1875. 
Parry would have gone much further, had 
it not been for the circumstance that at 
the time of their journey the whole ice- 
field on which his sledges were travelling 
drifted towards the south, so that in pro- 
portion as, with incredible toil, they ad- 
vanced towards the north, the very ground 
beneath their feet, so to speak, carried 
them south at the rate of four miles a 
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day. When they turned homewards, they 
had travelled over two hundred and 
ninety-two miles of ground, but were only 
a hundred and seventy-two miles from 
their ship. 

Foiled in this attempt, discoverers ac- 
cepted the defeat of Parry, and turned 
their attention in another direction. 

Then began what we have called the 
second period of Arctic exploration. It 
was thought that sooner or later a practi- 
cable way would be discovered among the 
straits and islands of the Arctic Archi- 
pelago, by which a passage north-west 
from the Atlantic waters to the Pacific 
might be accomplished. A glance at the 
globe was enough to show that if a chan- 
nel could be found, by means of which a 
ship could pass from the Atlantic across 
or near the pole to the Pacific, an enor- 
mous saving of distance, amounting to 
near two-thirds of the whole, would be 
effected. Already in 1819 Parry had led 
the way along this route as far as Melville 
Islands, where he was stopped by the 
palzocrystic ice. 

Many geographers believed, some in- 
deed still believe, that there is open 
water at the pole; and whether there is 
open water or not, communication of 
some kind certainly exists. Of this there 
was ample proof: whales struck by har- 
pooners in the Greenland seas had been 
more than once killed, with the harpoon 
still sticking in them, in the Pacific, under 
circumstances and at dates which ren- 
dered it certain that the animals could 
not have pursued the known course round 
the Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. 
Some enthusiastic mariners still to this 
day declare that the North-West Passage 
is practicable. Among them the name of 
Captain Sir Allen Young must ‘be honor- 
ably mentioned. But be that as it may, 
ne | even granting that under exceptional 
circumstances of ice, in some especially 
favorable year, a single ship may make 
the passage, it is clear that it can never 
become one of general use. The investi- 
gations of the search-vessels for the relief 
of Franklin settled that point. The clus- 
ter of islands near the magnetic pole, 
which was discovered by oy ed Ross 
in 1831, can be approached with compara- 
tive ease, either from the east, through 
Smith Sound, or from the west, through 
Behring Strait, but in the narrow passages 
between them lie heaped up miles of ice, 
which, in ordinary years at least, are im- 
passable for ships. These islands, which 
lie north-west of Greenland, stretch up 
far to the north, and form by far the 





nearest land approach to the pole which 
is known to geographers; but for that 
very reason they oppose a barrier to the 
east-going current which runs along the 
northern shores of America. The conse- 
quence is that broken ice from the west 
blocks them up, and the whole mass forms 
an ice-block which has never yet been 
known toopen. But in the fourth decade 
of the present century this had not been 
proved, and the truth of the opinion which 
affirmed it was denied. After the return 
of Sir James Ross from the voyage made 
famous by the discovery of the north 
magnetic pole (1829-1833), the coast line 
of North America was traced by Deane 
and Simpson. Arctic exploration now 
languished, but a time was coming in 
which effort was destined to be stimulated 
by the spur of a great disaster. Sherard 
Osborn, the biographer of Sir John Frank- 
lin, and himself one of the most intrepid 
of Arctic officers, tells us that in 1844, Sir 
John Barrow, Beaufort, Parry, Sabine, 
Ross, and Sir John Franklin himself, ex- 
pressed strong opinions in favor of an- 
other attempt. The Royal Society urged 
that any expedition that went forth should 
be under the direct authority of the gov- 
ernment and the Admiralty. Two ships, 
the “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” were fitted 
out with all the appliances then known, 
and placed under the command of Sir 
John Franklin, who, if we remember 
rightly, surrendered the post of governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land to take command of 
the party. Whether he actually resigned 
for the purpose or not, he had just returned 
from his government, and gladly sought 
in the resumption of the active duties of 
his profession relief from the uncongenial 
labor in which his life had lately been 
spent. 

In May, 1845, the expedition set sail 
with its full complement of men and 
officers. In July it was seen by the crew 
of a whaler waiting for an opportunity to 
get through the ice in Baffin Bay. Not 
one soul of all the expedition was ever 
seen again alive. 

It was not till 1847 that public opinion 
in England became seriously alarmed at 
their prolonged absence. From that 
time until 1854, when the fate of Franklin 
was finally ascertained, a succession of 
expeditions were sent forth, which, if they 
failed in the primary object of finding Sir 
John Franklin, at least added much to our 
knowledge of the geography of the un- 
known region ; and Maclure’s voyage from 
Behring Strait to Banks’s Leni in 1850, 


reached a point only severed from Parry’s 
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winter quarters in 1820 by an ice-blocked 
strait. 

We now know that the commander of 
the expedition died in the second year of 
his absence, after being driven down, en- 
closed in the ice, from Barrow Strait toa 
position near the magnetic pole. In 1854 
Dr. Rae, an official of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, brought home intelligence that 
when he was engaged in the survey of 
the Gulf of Boothia he had fallen in with 
natives, who told him that a party of 
Europeans, subsequently identified with 
the survivors of the Franklin expedition, 
had died of hunger near the mouth of the 
Great Fish River. M‘Clure and Collin- 
son sought him from the west by way of 
Behring Strait. Many, among whom Sir 


Leopold M‘Clintock, in the little steam- 
yacht “ Fox,” was pre-eminent for his dis- 


covery of the record of his fate, sought 
him tre the waters of Baffin Bay. But 
though the tracks of the searchers often 
overlapped each other in respect of lon- 
gitude, and though the two ends of the 
thread were twice joined, when Franklin 
from the east, and M‘Clure from the west, 
reached points attained by other voyagers 
from the opposite side, and so virtually 
discovered the North-West Passage, yet 
the ice piled up in land-locked channels 
has hitherto effectually prevented the 
passage of a ship. 

It will be well understood that the in- 
formation thus acquired, though it came 
too Jate to save Franklin, gave us a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Arctic Archipel- 
ago. All its turnings are now surveyed, 
and it is generally admitted, that as a 
practicable passage the way through, the 
archipelago must be definitively aban- 
doned as useless. 

It is this conviction, now perfectly es- 
tablished, and received as proved by all 
interested in Arctic geography, that ren- 
ders a proposal which has he lately 
started by retired Commander Cheyne, 
R.N., so utterly chimerical. It is not 
that he proposes to go, at least part of the 
way to the pole, in a balloon. That 
would not be a fair or complete descrip- 
tion of his project. It is true that he 
proposes to use balloons, and that pro- 
posal gives at first sight a certain air of 
wildness to his plans ; but they need not 
be rejected peremptorily for that reason 
alone. It is quite possible that there ma 
be a aro future for ballooning, thoug 
probably not in the first instance at the 
pole; but the real reason why those who 
are best qualified to judge disapprove of 
Captain Cheyne’s proposal is, that he 
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ignores what is now the very ABC of 
Arctic exploration. Like all other tenta- 
tive sciences, the method of ice naviga- 
tion and ice sledging has advanced by 
slow degrees and by numerous failures. 
The man who rashly rejects the stored-up 
wisdom of a host of predecessors is not 
properly described as adventurous, but as 
unwise. If there is one thing better es- 
tablished than another, it is that a man 
might as well try to sail to the pole 
through the Isthmus of Panama, as 
through the sounds of the. Parry Islands. 
Yet this Commander Cheyne proposes to 
do. Again, it is known that if, owing to 
exceptional conditions of the ice, a ship 
is pushed too far into the fissures and 
channels of the polar pack, it will be cut 
off from retreat. It follows that no com- 
mander would risk his men in an attempt 
to push far into the polar pack unless he 
had a second ship established in some 
convenient spot to fall back upon. But 
Captain Cheyne expressly declares that 
he “intends to establish no depots in case 
of failure.” This is not enterprise, but 
foolhardiness. If Captain Cheyne chooses 
to risk his own life, and if others who 
from education and reading are able to 
appreciate the chances against them, 
choose to share the risk with him, let 
them do so; only let all who have the 
opportunity tell the uneducated sailors 
who would form the rank and file of the 
expedition, that Captain Cheyne’s is not 
one of the expeditions in which science 
has provided all that human foresight can 
do for attaining success, if success be 
possible; and in which provision is made 
against disaster in case retreat should be 
necessary. Let the poor sailors at least 
be told that the expedition is one in which, 
humanly speaking, success is almost im- 
possible, and in which failure means cer- 
tain and terrible death. 

We should not perhaps think it worth 
while to say so much about so wild a 
project, were it not that Captain Cheyne 
seems to have enlisted in his project pow- 
erful advocates from whom one might 
naturally have expected more common 
sense. The Earl of Derby, of all people 
in the world, heads the subscription list. 
And as part of the plan is to induce the 
government to lend a ship for the voyage, 
it is as well that men should know that 
the robust common sense for which the 
noble earl’s countrymen give him credit 
has on this occasion not been brought 
into play so freely as usual. Captain 
Cheyne’s paper, issued on the authority 
of his committee, says: “ No expedition 
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since that of Franklin has been lost, or 
has suffered any serious casualties.” 
That is quite true. But it is because, till 
now, no expedition has neglected ordinary 
precautions. Captain Cheyne’s proposals 
have been circulated far and wide, and 
have formed the basis of discussion at 
scores of meetings, from Mansion-house 
meetings, with a lord mayor in the chair, 
to local gatherings of the “sixty Arctic 
committees,” which we learn “are formed 
in the chief towns of England.” 

There is one sentence of Captain 
Cheyne’s paper which we cannot help 
commending to the particular attention of 
the sixty Arctic committees, and of those 
to whom they apply for subscriptions: 
“ By no means would it be desirable to 
return to England by the same route, 
even after the discovery of the pole, which 
would be a barren result comparatively to 
what a lawful ambition would lead me to 
prosecute; therefore I should have left 
no depots in view of retreat.” Does Cap- 
tain Cheyne think that the immunity from 
disaster which has distinguished Arctic 
exploration since the time of Franklin, 
would have been so complete if they had 
gone upon this plan of providing no 
depots in view of retreat? We commend 
this one sentence to the sixty committees. 
They need not ask their friends to read 
any more. 

The prospect of being landed from a 
balloon at the pole, alone, and with no 
depots to fall back upon, has such a tragic 
side to.it, that we cannot avoid letting our 
imagination dwell upon it a little longer. 
“Whether three balloons will act in com- 
bination, or free of each other, will be 
determined by a Balloon Committee.” 
So says Captain Cheyne. This sounds as 
if all the details of the scheme had hardly 
yet been worked out. And certainly they 
do not seem to advance very quickly 
towards maturity, for this sentence about 
referring the details of ballooning to a 
committee occurred in the first edition of 
Captain Cheyne’s paper, which was sent 
to us last January, and the same sentence 
remains in the latest edition, which was 
forwarded to us a few days ago. Possi- 
bly the balloon committee is still what is 
vulgarly called zz nudibus. Indeed, a 
balloon committee may well be more diffi- 
cult to form than the existing sixty com- 
mittees, “eight of which are ladies’ 
committees.” Suppose that the balloons 
reach the pole, it is a liberal concession to 
assume that the ship of the expedition 
will reach the highest latitude ever yet 
attained, namely, 82° 24’ N., if so, when 





the balloons reach the pole, the ship-will 
be four hundred and fifty-six geographi- 
cal miles away; and that way lies over 
the palezocrystic ice. In the expedition 
of 1875, under Sir George Nares, the 
“ Alert” and “ Discovery” were manned 
by the very pick of our sailors. They 
were provided with every appliance that 
could be imagined for the successful 
prosecution of their enterprise. Sledge- 
travelling, reduced by Osborn and 
M‘Clintock to a science, and thought out 
in all its details, had been learned by them 
as amatter of naval drill. They knew all 
about it, and started with every advan- 
tage. As soon as the sledging season 
commenced, three of our smartest young 
officers led parties from the ships in dif- 
ferent directions. Beaumont led a party 
to the east; Markham, one to the north; 
and Aldrich, one to the west. A few 
miles of palzocrystic ice broke down 
every party irrecoverably. One by one, 
the men succumbed to-disease brought on 
by the severity of a labor that is literally 
killing. There is nothing in naval stor 

more striking than the pertinacity wit 

which those gallant men struggled on, 
with their sledges laden down with sick 
and dying men. When at last they came 
to the end of their powers and turned 
homewards towards the ships, it was 
only by timely aid from relief parties sent 
to meet them that they were able to get 
back alive. These men had relays of 
comrades; ship behind ship to fall back 
upon. Commander Cheyne tells us that 
he will have no depots to fall back upon. 
Markham’s men broke down after a few 
miles of advance. Cheyne would be hun- 
dreds of miles from succor, and with no 
depots ; the prospect before him would be 
some five hundred miles of palzocrystic 
ice to traverse, and a succorless ship 
jammed up among the Parry Islands to 
reach if he could. Sir George Nares and 
Stephenson had their men under the 
strictest naval discipline. Cheyne’s would 
not be in that condition. However great 
might be the personal influence of the 
commander, and we willingly give a vet- 
eran companion of Sir James Ross credit 
for all seamanlike qualities, the men of a 
private expedition could not be under 
naval discipline. Grave was the warning 
which was addressed to Congress by the 
secretary of the United States navy, in 
his report on the fate of the “ Polaris ” in 
these very seas. Writing with that horri- 
ble tragedy in his mind, Mr. Robeson 
said, “Experience has confirmed me in 
saying that there is little of either success 
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or safety in any trying, distant, or danger- 
ous enterprise which is not organized, 
prosecuted and controlled under the 
sanction of military discipline.” It is for 
this reason, and because we believe that 
brave but ignorant men would be led to 
certain death, that we lift up our voice 
against a plan which is being persistently 
puffed into notoriety. 

When, in 1850, the fate of Franklin was 
definitely decided, and the several expe- 
ditions sent. to search for him had set- 
tled the. practicability of a North-West 
Passage, English Arctic expeditions were 
discontinued, and the third period of 
Arctic exploration began. Explorers of 
several maritime nations devoted them- 
selves to the solution of problems nearer 
to their hands, which the increasing de- 
mands of science brought yearly into 
greater prominence. Scarcely a year has 
passed since 1850 without some carefully 
equipped scientific band going forth from 
one or other of the north European ports, 
but still many of these problems remain 
unsolved. 

It is almost — we dare not say quite — 
proved that the opinion pertinaciously 
held by Dr. Petermann, the great German 

eographer, is erroneous, and that there 
is no open seaat the poleitself. But it is 
not yet certain whether Greenland is or is 
not anisland. Nor is it known what land 
or island may exist to the north and 
north-east of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. It is possible that a chain of 
islands, or even a great continent may 
stretch away to the very pole itself in that 
direction. But even setting aside these 
greater mysteries of the unknown region, 
which will doubtless some day yield to 
the united ardor of cosmopolitan search- 
ers, there are magnetic observations to be 
made, the direction and nature of circum- 
polar currents to be established, myste- 
ries of ice to be elucidated; for the 
Arctic regions-may be looked upon as a 
survival of the glacial epoch which once 
covered all Europe with glaciers and ice 
fields. And there are geological and 
astronomical problems to be worked out; 
for under the ice and in the very neigh- 
borhood of the pole, lie coal measures 
and other remains of tropical vegetation 
—do all these coal-fields belong to the 
tertiary formations of geology, as some 
of them certainly do, or are they evi- 
dences of tropical climate at the poles in 
ages immeasurably more remote? The 
flowers and shrubs, the lichens and ferns, 
and the beasts and birds that live on 
them, are all strange, and afford a wide 
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field for investigation and inquiry. And 
no one will require much proof that there 
is ample opportunity for the study of 
meteorology, and climate in its condition 
of lowest temperature. These then were 
the problems attacked during the third 
period of which we have spoken. En- 
gland rested on the laurels she had won, 
the Germans, the Swedes; and the Austro- 
Hungarians took upthe task. Among the 
most remarkable efforts was that of the 
Germans in 1869. Two ships, the “ Ger- 
mania” and the “ Hansa,” were sent to 
explore the east coast of Greenland, and, 
if possible, reach a high latitude from 
that country. The expedition was com- 
manded by Captain Koldewey, and among 
his scientific staff was Lieutenant Payer, 
who afterwards, as second in command 
of the Austro-Hungarian Expedition, as- 
sisted in the discovery of Franz Josef 
Land. Koldewey on his return from 
Greenland acknowledged that he had been 
carried away by Dr. Petermann’s opin- 
ion, constantly and confidently affirmed 
in his Geographische Mittheilungen, that 
it was possible by following a northerly 
line of coast to penetrate by ships far 
into the Arctic regions, and thence make 
way to the pole. A winter among the 
Pendulum Islands, high up in east Green- 
land, and careful examination of the 
mighty masses of ice, their movements 
and formation, “radically cured me and 
all my companions of this idea.” In this 
expedition the “ Germania” became sep- 
arated from her consort, the ‘“ Hansa,” 
and those on board the latter vessel expe- 
rienced ‘one of the most extraordinary 
voyages on record, The “Hansa” was 
caught in the ice, which finally crushed 
her to pieces. The crew, left homeless, 
built with patent fuel and fragments of 
the wreck a house, in which they passed 
the winter on a floating island of ice. 
The wreck happened in October; by the 
end of December they had floated on 
their iceberg halfway between Greenland 
and lestend. Soon after Christmas the 
floe split and ruined their house, and they 
took to their boats; but they afterwards 
returned to the ice, and on it floated back 
again towards Greenland. On January 
3rd, 1870, they were close to the coast. 
Spring and summer brought them no 
relief; by May they had drifted eleven 
hundred miles. It was not till the 14th 
of June that they arrived in their boats at 
the Moravian Mission Station of Fred- 
riksthal, near Cape Farewell. This expe- 
dition added but little to geographical 
knowledge, for, with the exception of 
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exploring a fiord which extends to an 
immense distance into the interior of 
Greenland, their whole energies were 
necessarily devoted to secure their own 
lives. 

The voyage had, however, the effect of 
inoculating one of the voyagers with that 
passion for Arctic exploration which 
seems so strange to lookers-on. An 
“old Arctic” is always ready to return 
and confront the old dangers once more. 
Cheerless winters, nights of many weeks 
in duration, cold, frost-bite, and hunger, 
have no effect in driving one from his 
pursuit who has once experienced the 
fascination of Arctic travelling. 

Lieutenant Payer had no sooner got 
home than he began to organize a fresh ex- 
pedition. Les Koldewey was “ radi- 
cally cured” of his idea of an open polar 
sea, Payer was not. His plan was to 
follow the Gulf Stream into the supposed 
polar basin, by going north to the east- 
ward of Spitzbergen. He was joined in 
a preliminary voyage by Captain Wey- 
precht, and from it the two returned with 
proposals for an Austro-Hungarian expe- 
dition, having for its object to reach the 
pole, or if that were found impracticable, 
to make the “ North-East Passage ” along 
the shores of the two Siberias to Behr- 
ing Strait. The command of the new 
expedition, which was speedily decided 
on and handsomely equipped, was con- 
ferred on Captain Weyprecht, and Payer 
was to have the lead in all exploring and 
sledge parties on shore. The intention 
was to round the north-eastern shore of 
Novaya Zemlya and press eastward to the 
most northern point of Siberia, where 
they would winter, continuing their jour- 
neying to Behring Strait. This plan was 
actually executed by Professor Norden- 
skidld last year, but Weyprecht and Payer 
were not destined to accomplish it. They, 
however, did something equally, if not 
more, remarkable. They were caught in 
the ice, and remained in it two whole 
years ; and were drifted, still locked up in 
the ice, to the shores of an undiscovered 
land, where their vessel, the “ Tegethoff,” 
left her bones. 

When, in January 1877, we gave in the 
pages of this review, an account of the 
scientific results of Sir George Nares’s 
expedition, which had then just returned, 
we received, as the sheets were going to 
the press, a copy of the book in which 
Lieutenant Payer gave an account of the 
adventures of his party.* We had just 


* Die Ocesterreichisch-Ungarische Nordpol Expe- 
dition in den Fahren 1872-4. Wien, 1876. 
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time to notice a few of the more promi- 
nent incidents. We said then, as we say 
now, that to be floated, during a two-year’s 
voyage, on to the shores of a great undis- 
covered country (for Franz Josef Land is 
as large as, if not larger than, the whole 
Spitzbergen group), is a feat—or fate, if 
the reader pleases — absolutely unprece- 
dented. 

In this memorable voyage, which sur- 
passes even the wondertul voyage of the 
“Hansa” which we have just described, 
the “ Tegethoff” started from Tromsé on 
the 14th of July, 1872, and was at first ac- 
companied by Count Wilczek in his yacht, 
the “ Isbjérn ”; but on the 23d of August 
the “ Tegethoff ” was seen for the last time 
by Count Wilczek forcing her way through 
the ice by means of her steam power 
round the northern point of Novaya 
Zemlya. For two years Weyprecht and 
Payer were heard of no more. For many 
months they were in almost hourly danger. 
“We were exposed,” says Payer, “to 
fearful pressure from the ice; many a 
time we were summoned. to be ready to 
save ourselves in case of the vessel 
foundering; and all this in the midst of a 
polar night, and without knowing whither 
to turn for safety.” 

We are not writing a record of adven- 
ture, and therefore refrain from pursuing 
further the proceedings of the “ Teget- 
hoff” and her crew. It will be sufficient 
to say that they passed the winter in the 
ice, and the whole of the succeeding year. 
In August of the second year of their 
imprisonment — 


we were surprised at the sudden appearance 
of a mountainous country about fourteen miles 
to the north which the mist had hitherto con- 
cealed from our view. At that moment all our 
past anxieties were forgotten; impulsively we 
rushed towards the land, though aware that we 
should not be able to get further than the edge 
of the floe. For months we were doomed to 
the torments of Tantalus, Close to us in fact, 
almost within our reach, was a new polar land 
rich with the promises of discovery, yet drift- 
ing as we were at the mercy of the winds and 
surrounded by open fissures, we were unable 
to get any nearer to it. 


It was not till the end of September 
that they were able for the first time to 
set foot on the land in lat. 79° 54’ N. 
Here they were overtaken by the winter, 
and here they passed a second polar night, 


a hundred and twenty-five days in length. 
This was the winter of 1873. In March, 
1874, they commenced their sledging ex- 
pedition to examine the new land, which 
they called Franz Josef Land, in honor of 
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the emperor of Austria. The adventures 
encountered in these sledge journeys are 
well worth perusal. Payer had been 
specially instructed by Sir Leopold 

- M‘Clintock in the science of sledge 
travelling, a part of Arctic lore which 
M‘Clintock had made peculiarly his own; 
and it is to the knowledge thus acquired 
that Payer attributed the success which 
was attained. With characteristic gener- 
osity, Payer telegraphed to M‘Clintock im- 
mediately on his return that by following 
his advice he had reaped endless advan- 
tage, and had succeéded in discovering 
land two hundred miles to the north of 
Novaya Zemlya. 

The reader will see that now by slow 
degrees a general knowledge had been 
acquired of the Arctic area. Payer’s 
journeys, first with Koldewey on the 
Greenland coast, and afterwards with 
Weyprecht to Franz Josef Land, disposed 
with almost absolute certainty of the be- 
lief long cherished, that open water would 
be found at the pole. Each expedition, 


from whatever quarter they entered the 
unknown region, found at last the palzo- 
crystic ice, and each commander in suc- 
cession avowed his belief that, by his 
route at least, nothing like an open polar 
sea was attainable, and that nothing like 


it existed. But some geographers were 
still unconvinced. They still urged the 
trial of some other route: it was always, 
“ Peradventure thou shalt find it me from 
thence.” Payer nearly put the finishing 
touch to the work. But a new element 
arose, which renewed the theoretical 
geographer’s hopes. While Payer and 
Weyprecht were discovering*Franz Josef 
Land, an American expedition was ad- 
vancing towards the pole on the other, 
the western, side of Greenland. Captain 
Hall, the leader of this party, had lived 
for years among the Esquimaux, and had 
become thoroughly acquainted with their 
manners and language, and had even 
adopted their customs. He obtained 
great influence with Mr. Robeson, the 
secretary of the American navy, and by 
his assistance was placed in command of 
a wooden gunboat, of three hundred and 
eighty-seven tons, called the “ Periwin- 
kle,” which he rechristened the “ Polaris.” 
Captain Hall was not a seaman, and no 
naval officer accompanied the expedition. 
He had not the advantage of a liberal 
education, but he was a man of consider- 
able intellectual ability, and, though not a 
sailor by profession, he was an expert 
navigator. His iron frame, and his readi- 
ness to adopt the customs and food of the 
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Esquimaux, which he did with a complete- 
ness that would have been impossible to 
a man more delicately nurtured, made him 
in many respects an admirable leader for 
such an expedition. His weak point was 
that he was no disciplinarian. He died at 
the winter quarters of his ship, which he 
had taken up to the highest latitude ever 
attained till that time. But before his 
death his want of firmness had sown 
seeds of dissension among his followers, 
which after his death bore bitter fruits. 
Poor Hall himself believed, it would seem, 
that he died of poison. The court of 
investigation which was held on the sur- 
vivors emphatically rejecfed this view, 
and we note the circumstance only for the 
purpose of recording the acquittal of 
those implicated ,in so horrible a charge. 
We have, after the leader’s death, a sad 
story of disorganization. Thecrew broke 
up into parties, without organization or 
cohesion, and after great privations were 
rescued from imminent starvation by 
an English whaler. Upon the records 
brought home by the survivors was 
founded a map, which has been the sub- 
ject of much adverse comment. We our- 
selves had occasion in this review to 
animadvert strongly upon it. As it left 
the hands of Hall, it would appear to have 
been truthful, and remarkably accurate. 
Dr. Meyer, the scientific officer of the 
expedition, is likewise not open to blame. 
That officer’s draft chart is prefixed to 
the official report, and bears no name 
north of Cape Union, which, though 
placed somewhat too far north, was ac- 
tually seen by the “ Polaris ” expedition. 

But the chart, when issued by Ameri- 
can authorities, contained a series of 
names, of sounds, bays, and headlands, 
eighteen or twenty in number, stretching 
away far north of the northernmost point 
of the “ Polaris,” in the direction of the 
pole. As we said at the time — 


it is as great a crime against the unwritten 
law of nations to publish false charts as it is to 
exhibit false lights to lure vessels to destruc- 
tion. We know what was the claim put forth 
in the modest American chart when it left the 
hands of those who did the work and reported 
its results. To whose credulity, or imagina- 
tion, does it owe its subsequently completed 
form ?* 


But though we now know that the 
chart of the “ Polaris” was untrue, the 
world had before it, in 1875, nothing to 
disprove its authenticity. There were, 
moreover, statements made, with every 


* Quarterly Review, Jan. 1877. 
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appearance of truth, that there was an 
open sea to the north of latitude 84°. It 
was naturally said that if a mere river 
steamer could ina single season go so far 
to the north, a well-appointed expedition 
could probably go to the pole. At any 
rate it behoved England to make the at- 
tempt. 

It had been felt after the death of 
Franklin that when the penalty for non- 
success was so terrible, the most assured 
prospect of success alone would justify 
another attempt. It was felt, too, that to 
reach the pole was an object hardly of 
sufficient importance to justify the loss 
of valuable lives. It would bea source of 
legitimate pride to any commander to 
plant his country’s flag on the axis of ro- 
tation of the earth; but the certain cost, 
and equally certain suffering, would 
hardly be repaid by the honor and glory 
even of complete success. But the as- 
serted success of the “ Polaris ” changed 
the tide of popular opinion ; and moreover, 
in 1875, all the conditions of Arctic navi- 
gation had changed from what they were 
in the days of Franklin. Steam had 
replaced sails in the navies of the world, 
and diminished the dangers of Arctic 
voyaging, while it greatly increased the 
chances of success. It was now shown 
that a ship might penetrate in a single 
season far into the icy seas of the north, 
and return with certainty from waters 
which at the approach of the Arctic win- 
ter would have shut in the old sailing- 
ships forever. Another change, too, had 
been gradually effected. The old explor- 
ers went forth into an unexplored desert 
of ice; where they saw open water they 
pressed on, often into a cud-de-sac, from 
which there was no retreat. But in course 
of time the Arctic regions themselves 
became less of an unknown region ; maps 
and charts multiplied and increased in 
accuracy year by year, as search-vessels, 
explorers, and whaling-ships added, here 
a little and there a little, to the maps that 
already existed. Other nations, too, 
pressed forward to share the adventure 
which formerly had been almost monop- 
olized by England. Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Germans, and Italians, all sent their 

otillas, and all obtained a certain meas- 
ure of success. Each gallant band added 
to the general stock of knowledge, and 
threw their carefully obtained experience 
as a contribution on to the rapidly accu- 
mulating cairn. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the English expedition 
of 1875 set forth. The orders of Sir 
George Nares were to reach the pole, 
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and the expedition was more costly and 
complete than any which had ever previ- 
ously been equipped. The adventurers 
returned, after an absence of sixteen 
months, with a hardly-earned reputation 
for heroism, and with the cordial applause 
of their countrymen. Though they failed 
to reach the pole, they approached nearer 
to it than was ever done before, and the 
voyage of Nares and Stephenson seems 
to have set the practicability of reaching 
it at rest. 

We have now given a rapid sketch of 
the field of Arctic exploration, in which 
Professor Nordenskidld was destined to 
take so high a place. From very earl 
youth Nordenskidld threw himself wit 
energy into the task of exploration. Mr. 
Leslie’s book gives us the records of 
nine expeditions in which he was either 
the leader or occupied a prominent place. 
The first was as early as 1858, and the 
last of the series was the successful North- 
East Passage of last year. His first 
expeditions, though aiming at results val- 
uable to science, were not of a character 
to excite world-wide attention. For many 
years he devoted time and energy to the 
completion of the survey of Spitzbergen. 
Though the usual ice-perils had to be 
encountered, they were not usually of a 
character which proves fatal to well-ap- 
pointed expeditions. He enriched geol- 
ogy, botany, and geodesy with numerous 
details; he investigated with industry 
and success the inland glaciers of Green- 
land; and though he made no new dis- 
coveries, he gradually amassed an expe- 
rience of Arctic navigation which has 
rarely been surpassed. Three or four 
years ago Nordenskiédld became tired of 
the comparatively narrow limits of Spitz- 
bergen and its islands. He determined 
to strike out a new line. An open North- 
West Passage had been tried for in vain. 
He would search for and give to the world 
a North-East Passage. 

His idea was to coast the northern 
shores of Siberia, instead of losing his 
time, and possibly his ships, among the 
Parry Islands. No ship from the west 
had ever sailed eastward round Cape 
Chelyuskin. But Nordenskiéld believed 
that it could be done, and he has carried 
his belief into execution. 

A few words will not be out of place 
on the personal history of the man who 
has thus been crowned by success. An 
autobiographical sketch, published in Be- 
jer’s “Swedish Biographical Lexicon,” is 
reprinted in Mr. Leslie’s book, of which 
we find it by far the most amusing part. 
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Born at Helsingfors, the capital of Fin- 
land, in 1832, Nordenskidld seems to have 
fitted in but indifferently with his sur- 
roundings. Proud of the ancient inde- 
pendence of his country, he appears to 
have grown up ina state of more or less 
active antagonism to the Russian domin- 
ion. We have no direct notice of politics 
in Professor Nordenskiéld’s autobiograph- 
ical sketch, except the record given in 
a half-amused tone of several boyish 
“scrapes,” which, as we infer, were the 
real reason of his ultimately taking ser- 
vice with Sweden. We can hardly won- 
der at this attitude of mind, when we 
remember the position of his native coun- 
try on the cession ‘of the grand duchy to 
Russia. The ancient constitution of Fin- 
land was preserved to her by the special 
grant of Alexander I. This reservation 
was confirmed by the late emperor Nich- 
olas and the present sovereign. The 
right of legislation and of general taxa- 
tion is nominally in the hands of a na- 
tional parliament, but in reality it is 
exercised by a senate appointed 4 “the 
emperor grand-duke.” In 1812 a Russian 
| iene porta of Finland was appointed 

y imperial ukase, and in him the whole 
executive power is vested as representing 
the sovereign. It was therefore not only 
probable, but certain, that the high-spirited 
youths of a country formerly free, and 
intensely proud of their freedom, would 
feel the peculiar paternal supervision of a 
governor-general accustomed to the iron 
system of Russia, as an intolerable griev- 
ance; nor can Englishmen fail to sympa- 
thize deeply with this attitude of mind. 
Read by the light of this explanation — 
for which, as usual, the reader is not 
indebted to Mr. Leslie—the autobio- 
graphical sketch of Professor Norden- 
skidld is interesting, not only as a record 
of his own youth, but as an unconsciously 
vivid picture of the state of affairs in 
Finland in his college days. He came cf 
a family devoted for generations to min- 
eralogy and natural history. His father, 
Nils Gustaf, well known as a mineralogist, 
was a government inspector of mines in 
his native country, and at the time of his 
death, in 1866, was a councillor of state, 
and head of the mining department. The 
childhood of Adolf Erik was passed at a 
country mansion called Frugord, situated 
in a forest-crowned valley in the depart- 
ment of Nyland in Finland. Life in this 
home is described as being modelled much 
on the old Norse type, and the councillor 
impressed his own very strong character 
and individuality on all around him. 
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Books and natural-history collections ac- 
cumulated at Frugord, and Adolf when a 
boy was allowed to accompany his father 
on his tours asa mining inspector. This, 
and the office which was very early as- 
signed to him, of curator of the lege 
collections of minerals and insects belong- 
ing to his family, gave young Adolf from 
his earliest years that keen eye as a min- 
eralogist which laid the foundation of his 
after success. 

In 1849 Adolf Nordenskiéld entered 
the University of Helsingfors, where he 
devoted himself to the “3 of chemistry, 
natural history, mathematics, and physics 
— above all, to mineralogy and quelany. 
After taking his degree he remained at 
his university studying hard, and also, it 
would appear, mixing himself up with 
politics in a manner which somewhat em- 
broiled him with the authorities. All his 
life, or at least the greater part of it, ap- 
pears to have been affected . the events 
of that time. Nordenskidld was in con- 
stant hot water. There is no indiscretion 
in thus discussing a man still living and 
flourishing among us, for he tells us all 
about it in his autobiography with most 
amusing zaiveté. It is foreign to our 
present purpose to give an account of the 
various “scrapes” in which he was in- 
volved with the authorities. Suffice it to 
say that in consequence of a patriotic 
toast which he gave at a supper party in 
1857, he was deprived by Count Von Berg, 
the Russian governor-general, of a small 
post he held in the Museum, and like- 
wise of the right of ever holding office in 
the university. 

It is from the time of this supper party, 
1857, that Nordenskidld’s Arctic explora- 
tion begins to date. 

In our general sketch of Arctic explora- 
tion, we omitted all mention of that part 
of the shores of the Arctic Ocean which 
lies northward of the two Siberias. It is 
along that coast that Nordenskidld’s great 
voyage has been made; and we felt that 
the proper place to look at the northern 
shores of Siberia as a whole would be 
when we came to Nordenskiéld’s success- 
ful voyage along them. In doing so we 
do not propose to follow Mr. Leslie. We 
shall go rather to the narrative of Lieu- 
tenant Palander, the naval commander of 
the expedition, and to the memoir of 
Professor Nordenskiéld himself, which 
we use or paraphrase as occasion serves. 

The expedition which sailed from Got- 
tenburg on the 4th of July, 1878, achieved 
a success which has been attempted in 
vain during three centuries. For the first 
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time a ship has sailed round Cape Chel- 
yuskin, and emerged after coasting along 
the whole extent of the Siberian shores, 
by Behring Strait. The Kara Sea, which 
is reached immediately after passin 
Novaya Zemlya, has long been suppose 
to oppose an impassable barrier to the 
navigator. But the Norwegians have the 
credit of discovering that the sole secret 
of overcoming this difficult obstacle lay in 
choosing the right season of the year for 
the attempt. Carlsen, a Swedish whaling 
captain, sailed in 1869 across the Kara 
Sea, to the mouth of the Obi River, and 
returned by way of the Matotschkin 
Shan,* a tortuous and landlocked channel, 
running east and west, which divides 
Novaya Zemlyaintwain. Since that time 
the Kara Sea has annually been frequent- 
ed by the Norwegian fishermen. 

hen in 1878, Nordenskidld started for 
his successful exploration, he was already 
a past master in Arctic navigation. He 
had served in six Arctic expeditions, be- 
sides sledging journeys and a land explo- 
ration of Greenland. His two last voy- 
ages, namely, those to the Obi and 
Yenissei rivers in 1875 and 1876, clearly 
showed him that the attempt to pass the 
last remaining obstacle, Cape Chelyuskin, 
the northernmost point of the old-world 
continents, could be successfully made. 
The success which attended the voyage of 
1878 was therefore no mere lucky chance, 
but the result of well-considered and 
deeply thought-out plans. 

Nordenskidld tells us, in his memoir to 
the king of Sweden, the degree of impor- 
tance which he himself attaches to his 
exploit. As a generally available route 
for the commerce of the world, the North- 
East Passage could never have any great 
importance, even if no pre was 
offered to its free navigation by ice. Be- 
fore the opening of the Suez Canal it 
would have been important — since then 
it does not offer any great advantages to 
general commerce ; its real and main im- 
portance lies in the outlet which it affords 
to the northern coasts of Europe and 
Asia. 

The great Siberian rivers, as he points 
out, run north into the Arctic Sea. Their 
upper waters lie, in each instance, through 
forest lands and districts of great agricul- 
tural value. They form-natural navigable 
canals, and place the interior of Asia and 
of Siberia in communication with the icy 
sea. The lands they drain have little ac- 


* The name of this strait is spelt in a dozen different 
ways. We follow Professor Nordenskiéld. 





cess to the rest of the world. The routes 
thither are so difficult that no commerce 
with them has been possible. Itis there- 
fore difficult to overrate the importance of 
water communication between the gulfs at 
the mouths of the Obi and of the Yenis- 
sei with the Atlantic on one side, and the 
lower waters of the Lena with the Pacific, 
on the other. ; 


Des relations maritimes utilisables [he 
writes] entre les golfes d’embouchure de ]’Obi- 
Jéniséj et 1’Atlantique d’un cété, entre l’issue 
de la Léna et le Pacifique de l’autre, ouvrent 
la moitié d’une partie du monde au commerce, 
rendent possible l’exportation de produits 
agricoles, forestiers et de ferme, d’immenses 
régions remarquables par leur fertilité, et don- 
nent par ce fait 4 leurs habitants les moyens 
d’échanger les productions de leur sol contre 
les produits industriels de l’Europe et de 
Amérique, ces conditions d’aisance et de 
bien-étre actuellement nécessaires au plus 
pauvre individu de la race européenne. II 
sera toujours difficile d’introduire, sur une 
grande échelle par une autre’ voie, jusqu’au 
coeur de la Sibérie, les machines pesantes, 
engins agricoles, bateaux a vapeur, etc., qui 
constituent, de nos jours, les leviers de la 
civilization d’un pays. 

Before starting on his voyage, Norden- 
skiédld, in addition to the practical trial 
trips we have mentioned, made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of 
previous attempts. He himself explored 
the route as far as the mouths of the Obi 
and Yenissei, and he tells us that a cen- 
tury and a half ago a few attempts had 
been made by the Russians. The north- 
ern extremity of Asia was discovered by 
a land-sledge journey by Lieutenant Chel- 
yuskin in 1742, and the cape received his 
name. Though the cape had never been 
doubled by a ship, Nordenskiéld found 
nothing in previous accounts to make him 
despair of accomplishing the task. He 
found that to the east of Cape Chelyuskin 
the Russians had made several expedi- 
tions, starting from the Lena, on which 
river their vessels were built. In one of 
them, that of 1835, the leader, Lieutenant 
Prontschicheff, and his young wife who 
accompanied him, lost their lives in winter 
quarters from scurvy. Attempts to round 
Cape Chelyuskin had been as unsuccess- 
ful from the east as from the west. 

It was different with regard to the 
country between the Lena and Behring 
Strait. Here numerous explorers ha 
passed. The coast had been, in part at 
least, surveyed by land, and ships had 
visited the islands near the shores. 

Nordenskiéld then came to the conclu- 
sion that, where failure had occurred, it 
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was owing rather to the imperfections of 
the vessels employed than to insuper- 
able difficulties offered by the ice; and his 
final conclusion was that a well-found 
steamer would penetrate where sailing 
vessels had failed. It is not our intention 
to follow Professor Nordenskiéld at any 
length in his adventures. They were the 
usual incidents of an Arctic voyage, and, 
as the autumn closed in, there were the 
usual hopes and fears as to the possibility 
of reaching navigable water before the 
vessel should be finally frozen in. The 
‘‘ Lena,” a small vessel destined for ser- 
vice on the river of that name, acted as 
tender, and was usually sent forward to 
explore and sound for a passage. The 
Kara Sea was passed without difficulty, 
and on the 19th of August the Old 
World’s most northerly cape, Chelyuskin, 
was rounded, “ the ‘ Vega,’ ” as Lieutenant 
Palander reminds us, “being the first 
vessel which has succeeded in so doing. 
At 6 P.M. we anchored in a creek on the 
eastern side of the above cape. The 
national flag was hoisted and a salute 
given; while on the shore stood a large 
polar bear to bid up welcome. That night 
and the following forenoon were em- 
ployed in deciding the position of the 
cape, which was found to be lat. 77° 36, 
long. E. 103° 25’.” 

On the morning of the 28th September 
the task was almost accomplished; only 
a hundred and twenty miles separated the 
“Vega” from Behring Strait. The four 
thousand miles which constitute the length 
of the Old World’s northern shores had 
been performed with that exception. But 
though a change of weather might in a 
moment have released them, the cold 
increased, the new ice formed daily 
stronger around them, and they were 
compelled to defer the remainder of their 
journey till the following year. 

It will be seen that, as a journey of 
Arctic adventure, the voyage was not 
particularly remarkable. Nordenskidld 
himself had a hundred times faced greater 
difficulties. The main interest lies in the 
fact that he was the pioneer of a new 
route, and the performer of an enterprise 
hitherto unaccomplished. 

The route round Cape Chelyuskin 
throws light on several scientific ques- 
tions that were in debate. Before Nor- 
denskiéld’s voyage we had no knowledge 
of the vegetable and animal life of the 
sea that lies north of Siberia. In the 
Siberian polar sea these consist mainly of 
survivals from the glacial period. This 
is not the case with other parts of the 
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Arctic Ocean, where the Gulf Stream dis- 
tributes its waters and carries with it 
types from more southerly regions. There 
was also much to be cleared up with re- 
gard to the mammoth period of Siberia; 
and much was to be done in the investiga- 
tion of the real geological significance of 
the so-called ‘“ Noah’s wood,” half petri- 
fied or carbonized vegetable remains from 
several geological periods. On all these 
points the scientific staff of the Swedish 
expedition were employed with excellent 
results. 

Perhaps, however, the most important 
service rendered by the expedition is that 
connected with the Kara Sea. Professor 
Nordenski6éld himself tells us that this is 
the most valuable part of his voyage. He 
has established the fact that the Kara Sea 
is, under certain conditions, which will 
every year be better understood, available 
for commerce. In winter it is covered by 
continuous ice. This ice breaks up early 
in the spring, and entirely disappears dur- 
ing the course of the summer; so that at 
the end of summer it would be entirely 
free, were it not that a north-east current, 
coming from the icy pole, drifts fresh 
masses of ice along the coast of Novaya 
Zemlya. It is true that the polar current 
in the south of the Kara Sea is partly 
counter-balanced by warm streams from 
the west and south, due partly to the 
feeble branch of the Gulf Stream which 
penetrates to the Sea of Kara by the 
Matotschkin Strait, and partly to the 
enormous masses of water that flow 
across the Siberian tundras through the 
Obi and Yenissei channels. 

It thus happens in most years that the 
autumn, the time when the feeble skiffs 
that have hitherto navigated this sea seek 
the refuge of ports for the winter, is just 
the time when the sea is freest, and most 
easily navigable. 

The reader who has accompanied us 
thus far will see the exact position occupied 
by Professor Nordenskidld as an explorer. 
The English and Americans have reached 
nearer to the pole than he: mainly by 
English exertions the Archipelago west 
of Greenland has been explored. A 
thousand navigators have followed the 
edge of the same impenetrable pack from 
the east coast of Greenland to Spitzbergen. 
The Austro-Hungarians, under Wey- 
precht and Payer, have followed it to 
Franz Josef Land. It has fallen to the 


lot of Professor Nordenskiéld to take up 

the missing link, and to sail from the 

North Cape of Norway to Japan. 
Englishmen may well be proud of their 
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share of Arctic exploration, and cordially 
welcome the success which has fallen to 
the lot of their friendly rivals in the 
Swedish expedition of 1878. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY FOX.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


By the time Reuben May entered the 
little town of Looe he had come to a deci- 
sion about his movements and how he 
should carry out his plan of getting back 
to London. Not by going with Captain 
Triggs, for the monotonous inaction of a 
sailing voyage would now be insupporta- 
ble to him, but by walking as far as he 
could, and now and then, whenever it was 
possible, endeavoring to get a cheap lift 
on the road. His first step must there- 
fore be to inform Triggs of his decision, 
and to do this he must get back to Ply- 
mouth, a distance from Looe of some fif- 
teen or sixteen miles. 

In going through Looe that morning 
he had stopped for a few minutes at a 
small inn which stood not far from the 
beach; and having now crossed the river 
which divides West from East Looe, he 
began looking about for this house, in- 
tending to get some refreshments, to rest 
for an hour or so, and then proceed on his 
journey. 

Already the town-clock was striking 
six, and Reuben calculated that if he 
started between nine and ten he should 
have time to take another good rest on 
the road—which he had already once 
that day traversed — and reach Plymouth 
Barbican, where the “ Mary Jane” lay, by 
daybreak. 

he inn found, he ordered his meal 
and informed the landlady of his intention. 

“Why, do ’ee stop here till mornin’, 
then,” exclaimed the large-hearted Corn- 
ish woman. “If ’tis the matter o’ the 
money,” she added, eyeing him critically, 
“that’s hinderin’ ’ee from it, it needn’t to, 
for I’ll see us don’t have no quarrel ’bout 
the price o’ the bed.” 

Reuben assured her that choice, not 
necessity, impelled his onward footsteps; 
and, thus satisfied, she bade him “Take 
and lie down on the settle there inside the 
bar-parlor; for,” she added, “less ‘tis the 
sergeant over fra Liskeard ’tain’t likely 

you'll be disturbed no ways; and I shall 
be in and out to see you’m all right.” 


Reuben stretched himself out, and, 
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overcome by the excitement and fatigue 
of the day, was soon asleep and dream- 
ing of those happier times when he and 
Eve had walked as friends together. 
Suddenly some one seemed to speak her 
name, and though the name at once 
wove itself into the movement of the 
dream, the external sound had aroused 
the sleeper, and he opened his eyes to 
see three men sitting near talking over 
their grog. 

With just enough consciousness to al- 
low of his noticing that one was a soldier 
and the other two were sailors, Reuben 
looked for a minute, then closed his eyes, 
and was again sinking back into sleep 
when the name of Eve was repeated, 
and this time with such effect that all 
Reuben’s senses seemed to quicken into 
life, and cautiously opening his eyes, so 
as to look without being observed, he 
saw that it was the soldier who was speak- 
ing. 

co Young chap, thinks I,” he was say- 
ing, “ you little fancy there’s one so near 
who’s got your sweetheart’s seal dangling 
to his fob;” and with an air of self-satis- 
fied vanity he held out for inspection a 
curious little seal which Reuben at once 
recognized as the same which he himself 
had given to Eve. 

The unexpected sight came upon him 
with such surprise that, had not the 
height of the little table served as a 
screen to shelter him from view, his sud- 
den movement must have betrayed his 
wakefulness. 

“He’s a nice one for any woman to be 
tied to, he is!” replied the younger of the 
two sailors. “Why, the only time as I 
ever had what roe may call a fair look at 
un was one night in to the King o’ Proo- 
sia’s, and there he was dealing out his 
soft sawder to little Nancy Lagassick 
as if he couldn’t live a minute out o’ her 
sight.” 

“ That’s about it,” laughed the soldier. 
“ He’s one of your own sort there: you 
Jacks are all alike, with a wife in every 
port. However,” he added — and as he 
spoke he gave a complacent stroke to his 
good-looking face — “he may thank his 
stars that a matter of seven miles or so 
lays between his pretty Eve and Captain 
Van Courtland’s troop. or there’d have 
been a cutting-out expedition that, saving 
the presence of those I speak before ” — 
and he gave a most exasperating wink — 
“might have proved a trifle more success- 
ful than such things have of late.” 

“Here, I say,” said the sailor, flaming 
up at this ill-timed jocularity, “ p’ra’ps 
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ou’ll tell me what ’tis you’re drivin’ at; 
or I’ve got to hear of it if you, or any o’ 
your cloth either, ever made a find _ 
ou’re mighty ‘cute bout other folks, 
though when the spirits was under yer 
very noses, and you searched the houses 
through ’twas knowed to be stowed in, 
you couldn’t lay hold on a single cask. 
Tis true we mayn’t have nabbed the 
men, but by jingo if *t has come to us 
bein’ made fools of by the women !” 

“ There, now, stash it there!” said his 
older comrade, who had no wish to see a 
quarrel ensue. “So far as I can see, 
there’s no cause for bounce ’twixt either 
o’ us; though only you give us a chance 
of — near to them, sergeant,” he 
said, turning to the soldier, “and I’ll 
promise you shall make it all square 
with this pretty lass you fancy while 
her lover’s cutting capers under Tyburn 
tree.” 

“¢ A chance?’” repeated his companion, 
despondingly : “where’s it to come from, 
and the only one we’d got cut away from 
under us by those ‘ Hart’ chaps?” 

“ How so? where’s the ‘ Hart’ off to, 
then ?”’ asked the sergeant. 

“Off to Port Mellint,” said the man 
addressed, “ Nothing but a hoax, I fancy, 
but still she was bound to go;” and so 
saying he tossed off the remainder of his 
grog and began making a movement, say- 
ing, as he did so, to his somewhat quarrel- 
somely-disposed shipmate, ‘‘ Here, I say, 
Bill, come ’long down to the rendezvoos 
with me, and if there’s nothin’ up for to- 
night what d’ye say to stepping round to 
Paddy Burke’s? He’s asked us to come 
ever so many times, you know.” 

“Paddy Burke?” said the sergeant. 
“What! do you know him? Why, if 
you're going there, I'll step so far with 

ou. 

“Well, we’re bound for the rendezvoos 
first,” said the sailor. 

“All right! I can find plenty to do 
while you’re in there.” 

“Then come along;” and, only stop- 
ping to exchange a few words in passing 
with the landlady, out they all went, and 
Reuben was left alone, a prey to the 
thoughts which now came crowding into 
his mind. 

For a few minutes he sat with his arms 
_ resting on the table as if communing with 
himself: then, starting up as if filled with 
a sudden resolve, he went out and asked 
the landlady a few commonplace ques- 
tions, and finally inquired whereabouts 
and in what direction did the rendezvous 
lie. 
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“Close down by the bridge, the first 
house after you pass the second turning. 
Why?” she said: “ be ’ee wanting to see 
anybody there ?” 

“No,” said Reuben: “I only heard 
the fellows that came in there talking 
about the rendezvous, and I wondered 
whether I’d passed it.” 

“Why, iss, 0’ course you did, comin’ 
in. ’Tis the house with the flag streamin’ 
over the doorways.” 

Reuben waited for no further informa- 
tion. He said something about not 
knowing it was so late, bade the landlady 
a rather abrupt farewell, and went his 
way. 
Down the narrow street he hurried, 
turned a corner, and found himself in 
front of the house indicated, outside 
which all was dark. Nobody near, and, 
with the exception of himself, not a soul 
to be seen. Inside, he could hear voices, 
and the more plainly from the top sash of 
the window being a little way open. By 
the help of the iron stanchion driven in 
to support the flagstaff he managed to 
get up, steady himself on the window- 
sill and take a survey of the room. Sev- 
eral men were in it, and among them the 
two he had already seen, one of whom 
was speaking to a person, whom, from 
his uniform, Reuben took to be an officer. 

The sight apparently decided what he 
had before hesitated about, and getting 
down he took from his pocket a slip of 
paper — one he had provided in case he 
should want to leave a message for Eve 
—and rapidly wrote on it these words: 
“ The ‘Lottery’ is expected at Polperro 
to-night. They will land at Down End 
as soon as the tide will let them get near.” 

Folding this, he once more mounted 
the window-sill, tossed the paper into the 
room, lingered for but an instant to see 
that it was picked up, then jumped down, 
ran with all speed, and was soon lost 
amid the darkness which surrounded 
him. 

As he hurried from the house an echo 
seemed to carry to his ears the shout 
which greeted this surprise —a surprise 
which set every one talking at once, each 
one speaking and noone listening. Some 
were for going, some for staying away, 
some for treating it as a serious matter, 
others for taking it as a joke. 

At length the officer called “ Silence!” 
and after a pause, addressing the men 
present in a few words, he said that how- 
ever it might turn out he considered that 
he should only be doing his duty by order- 
ing the boats to proceed to the place 
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named and see what amount of truth there 
was in this somewhat mysterious manceu- 
vre. If it was nothing but a hoax they 
must bear to have the laugh once more 
turned against them; but should it turn 
out the truth! The buzz which greeted 
this bare supposition showed how favora- 
bly his decision was regarded, and the 
absent men were ordered to be sum- 
moned without delay. Everything was 
got ready as quickly as possible, and in 
a little over an hour two boats started, 
fuliy equipped and manned, to lie in am- 
bush near the coast midway between Looe 
and Polperro. 

While fate, in the shape of Reuben 
May, had been hastening events toward 
a disastrous climax, the course of circum- 
stances in Polperro had not gone alto- 

ether smoothly. To Eve’s vexation, 
Cocense of the impossibility of speaking 
of her late encounter with Reuben May, 
she found on her return home that durin 
her absence Mrs. Tucker had arrived, 
with the rare and unappreciated an- 
nouncement that she had come to stop 
and have her tea with them. The exam- 
ple set by Mrs. Tucker was followed by 
an invitation to two or three other 
elderly friends, so that between her hos- 
pitality and her excitement Joan had no 
opportunity of noticing any undue change 
in Eve’s manner or appearance. Two or 
three remarks were made on her pale face 
and abstracted air, but this more by the 
way of teasing than anything else ; while 
Joan, remembering the suppressed anxiety 
she was most probably trying to subdue, 
endeavored to come to her aid and assist 
in turning away this over-scrutiny of her 
tell-tale appearance. 

The opportunity thus afforded by 
silence gave time tor reflection, and Eve, 
who had never been quite straightfor- 
ward or very explicit about herself and 
Reuben May, now began to hesitate. 
Perhaps after all it would be better to say 
nothing, for Joan was certain to ask ques- 
tions which, without betraying the annoy- 
ance she had undergone, Eve hardly saw 
her way to answering. Again, it was not 
impossible but that Reuben’s anger might 
relent, and if so he would most probably 
seek another interview, in which to beg 
her pardon. 

In her heart Eve hoped and believed 
this would be the case; for, indignantly 
as she had defied Reuben’s scorn and 
flung back his reproaches, they had been 
each a separate sting to her, and she 
longed for the chance to be afforded 
Reuben of seeing how immeasurably 





above the general run of men was the 
one she had chosen. 

“Here, I say, Eve!” exclaimed Joan, 
as she came in-doors from bidding good- 
bye to the last departure: “ come bear a 
hand and let’s set the place all straight: 
I can’t abide the men’s coming home to 
find us all in a muddle,” 

Eve turned to with a good will, and 
the girls soon had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the room look as bright and cheery 
as they desired. 

“Let’s see — ten minutes past ’leben,” 
said Joan, looking at the clock. “I don’t 
see how ’tis possible for ’em to venture in 
*fore wan, ’less ’tis to Yallow Rock, and 
they’d hardly try that. What do ’ee say, 
Eve? Shall we run up out to cliff, top o’ 
Talland lane, and see if us can see any 
signs of ’em?” 

“ Oh do, Joan!” 

And, throwing their cloaks over them, 
off they set. 

“Here, give me your hand,” said Joan 
as they reached the gate and entered upon 
the path which Eve had last trod with 
Adam by her side. “I knaw the path 
better than you, and ’tis a bit narrow for 
a pitch-dark night like this. Take care: 
we’m come to the watter. That’s right. 
Now up we goes till we get atop, and then 
we’ll have a good look round us.” 

Thus instructed, Eve managed to get 
on, and, stumbling up by Joan’s side, 
they quickly reached the narrow line of 
level which seemed to overhang the depths 
below. 

“We couldn’t see them if they were 
there,” said Eve, turning to Joan, who was 
still peering into the darkness. 

“No, ’tis blacker than I thought,” said 
Joan cheerily: ‘“ that’s ever so much help 
to’em, and— Hooray! the fires is out! 
Do ’ee see, Eve? There ain’t a spark 
o’ nothin’ nowheres. Ole Jonathan’s 
hoaxed ’em fine this time: the gawpuses 
have sooked it all in, and, I’ll be bound, 
raced off so fast as wind and tide ’ud car- 
ry ’em.” 

“ Then they’re sure to come now ?” said 
Eve excitedly. 

“Certain,” said Joan. “ They’ve seed 
the fires put out, and knaw it means the 
bait’s swallowed and the cruiser is off. I 
shouldn’t wonder a bit if they’m close in 
shore, only waitin’ for the tide to give ’em 
a proper draw o’ water, so that they may 
send the kegs over.” 

“ Should we go on a bit farther,” said 
Eve, “and get down the hill by the War- 
ren stile? We might meet some of ’em 
perhaps.” 
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“ Better not,” said Joan. “To tell ’ee 
the truth, ’tis best to make our way 
home so quick as can, for I wudn’t say 
us ’ull have ’em back quicker than I 
thought.” 

“Then let’s make haste,” exclaimed 
Eve, giving her hand to Joan, while she 
turned her head to take a farewell glance 
in the direction where it was probable 
the vessel was now waiting. “Oh, Joan! 
what’s that?” For a fiery arrow had 
seemed to shoot along the darkness, and 
in quick succession came another and an- 
other. 

Joan did not answer, but she seemed to 
catch her breath, and, clutching hold of 
Eve, she made a spring up on to the wall 
over which they had before been looking. 
And now a succession of sharp cracks 
were heard, then the tongues of fire 
darted through the air, and again all was 
gloom. 

“QO Lord!” groaned Joan, “I hope 
*tain’t nothin’s gone wrong with ’em.” 

In an instant Eve had scrambled up by 
her side: “ What can it be? what could 
go wrong, Joan?” 

But Joan’s whole attention seemed now 
centred on the opposite cliff, from where, 
a little below Hard Head, after a few 
minutes’ watching, Eve saw a blue light 
burning: this was answered by another 
lower down, then a rocket was sent up, 
at sight of which Joan clasped her hands 
and cried, “ Awh, ’tis they! ‘tis they! 
Lord save ’em! Lord help ’em! They 
cursed hounds have surely played ’em 
false.” 

“ What! not taken them, Joan?” 

“They won’t be taken,” she said 
fiercely. “Do you think, unless ’twas 
over their dead bodies, they’d ever let 
king’s men stand masters on the ‘ Lot- 
tery’s’ deck?” 

Eve’s heart died within her, and with 
one rush every detail of the lawless life 
seemed to come before her. 

“There they go again!” cried Joan; 
and this time, by the sound, she knew 
their position was altered to the westward 
and somewhat nearer to land. “ Lord 
send they mayn’t knaw their course!” she 
continued: “’tis but a point or two on, 
and they’ll surely touch the Steeple Reef. 
—Awh, you blidthirsty cowards! I 
wish I'd the pitchin’ of every man of ’ee 
overboards: "tis precious little mercy 
you’d get from me. And the blessed 


sawls to be caught in yer snarin’ traps 
close into home, anighst their very doors, 
too!— Eve, I must go and see what the 

means to do for’em. They'll never sui- 
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fer to see em butchered whilst there’s a 
man in Polperro to go out and help ’em.” 

Forgetting in her terror all the difficul- 
ties she had before seen in the path, Eve 
managed to keep up with Joan, whose fly- 
ing footsteps never stayed until she found 
herself in front of a long building close 
under shelter of the Peak which had 
been named as a sort of assembling-place 
in case of danger. 

“°Tis they?” Joan called out in breath- 
less agony, pushing her way through the 
crowd of men now hastening up from all 
directions toward the captain of the 
“ Cleopatra.” 

“I’m feared so;” and his grave face 
bespoke how fraught with anxiety his 
fears were. 

“What can it be, d’ee think?” 

“ Can’t tell noways. They who brought 
us word saw the ‘Hart’ sail, and steady 
watch has been kept up, so that us knaws 
her ain’t back.” 

“You manes to do somethin’ for ’em?” 


‘said Joan. 


“ Never fear but us’ll do what us can, 
though that’s mighty little, I can tell ’ee, 
Joan.” 

Joan gave an impatient groan. Her 
thorough comprehension of their danger 
and its possible consequences lent activ- 
ity to her distress, while Eve, with nothing 
more tangible than the knowledge that a 
terrible danger was near, seemed the 
drey to indefinite horrors which took 
away from her every sense but the sense 
of suffering. 

By this time the whole place was astir, 
people: running to this point and that, 
asking questions, listening to rumors, 
hazarding a hundred conjectures, each 
more wild than the other. A couple of 
boats had been manned, ready to row 
round by the cliff. One party had gone 
toward the Warren, another to Yellow 
Rock. All were filled with the keenest 
desire not only to aid their comrades, but 
to be revenged on those who had snared 
them into this cunningly-devised pitfall. 
But amid all this zeal arose the question, 
What could they do? 

Absolutely nothing, for by this time the 
firing had ceased, the contest was appa- 
rently over, and around them impenetra- 
ble darkness again reigned supreme. To 
show any lights by which some point of 
land should be discovered might only 
serve as a beacontothe enemy. Tosend 
out a boat might be to run it into their 
very jaws, for surely, were assistance 
needed, those on board the “ Lottery” 
would know that by this time trusty 
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friends were anxiously watching, waiting 
for but the slightest signal to be given to 
risk life and limb in their service. 

The wisest thing to be done was to put 
everything in order for a sudden call, and 
then sit down and patiently abide the re- 
sult. This decision being put into effect, 
the excited crowd began to thin, and be- 
fore long, with the exception of those who 
could render assistance, very few lookers- 
on remained. Joan had lingered till the 
last, and then, urged by the possibility 
that many of her house-comforts might be 
needed, she hurried home to join Eve, who 
had gone before her. 

With their minds running upon all the 
varied accidents of a fight, the girls, with- 
out exchanging a word of their separate 
fears, got ready what each fancied might 
prove the best remedy, until, nothing 
more being left to do, they sat down, one 
on each side of the fire, and counted the 
minutes by which time dragged out this 
weary watching into hours. 

“ Couldn’t ’ee say a few hymns or some- 
thin’, Eve?” Joan said at leasth, with a 
hope of breaking this dreadful monotony. 

Eve shook her head. 

“No?” said Joan disappointedly. “I 
thought = might ha’ knowed o’ some.” 
Then, after another pause, struck by a 
happier suggestion, she said, “S’pose us 
was to get down the big Bible and read a 
bit, eh? What do’ee say?” 

But Eve only shook her head again. 
“ No,” she said, in a hard, dry voice: “1 
couldn’t read the Bible now.” 

“ Couldn’t ’ee?” sighed Joan. “Then, 
after all, it don’t seem that religion and 
that’s much of a comfort. By what I’d 
heard,” she added, “I thought ’twas made 
o’ purpose for folks to lay hold on in times 
o’ trouble.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

IT was close upon three o’clock: Joan 
had fallen into an uneasy doze and Eve 
was beginning to nod, when a rattle of 
the latch made them both start up. 

“Tt can’t be! Iss, it is, though!” 


screamed Joan, rushing forward to meet | J 


Adam, who caught both the girls in a 
close embrace. 

“Uncle? uncle?” Joan cried. 

“ All safe,” said Adam, releasing her 
while he strained Eve closer to his heart. 
“We're all back safe and sound, and, 
saving Tom Braddon and Israel Rickard, 
without a scratch ’pon any of us.” 

“Thank God!” sighed Eve, while 
Joan, yey | jumping for joy, cried, “ But 
where be they to, eh, Adam? I must rin, 
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wherever ’tis, and see ’em, and make sure 
of it with my awn eyes.” 

“T left them down to quay with the 
rest: they’re all together there,” said 
Adam, unwilling to lose the opportunit 
of securing a few minutes alone wit 
Eve, and yet unable to command his 
voice so that it should sound in his ordi- 
nary tone. 

The jar in it caught Joan’s quick ear, 
and, turning, she said, “ Why, whatever 
have ’ee bin about, then? What’s the 
manin’ of it all? Did they play ’ee false, 
or how?” 

Adam gave a puzzled shake of the 
head. “ You know quite as much about 
itas I do,” he said. ‘“ We started, and 

ot on fair and right enough so far as 

own End, and I was for at once drop- 
ping out the kegs, as had been agreed 
upon to do, at Sandy Bottom —— ” 

“ Well?” said Joan. 

“Yes, ’twould ha’ been well if we’d 
done it. Instead of which, no sooner 
was the fires seen to be out — meaning, 
as all thought, that the ‘ Hart’ was safe o: 
— than nothing would do but we must go 
on to Yellow Rock, which meant waiting 
for over an hour till the tide served for 
it.” 

“But you never gived 
Adam?” 

“Gived in?” he repeated bitterly. 
“ After Jerrem had once put the thought 
into their heads you might so well have 
tried to turn stone walls as get either one 
to lay a finger on anything. They wanted 
to know what was the good o’ taking the 
trouble to sink the kegs overboard when 
by just waitin’ we could store all safe in 
caves along there, under cliff.” 

“Most half drunk, I s’pose?” said 
Joan. 

“By Jove! then they’d pretty soon 
something to make ’em sober,” replied 
Adam grimly; “for in little more than 
half an hour we spied the two boats com- 
in’ up behind us, and ’fore they was well 
caught sight of they’d opened out fire.” 

“ And had ’ee got to return it?” asked 
oan, 

“ Not till they were close up we didn’t, 
and then I b’lieve the sight of us would 
have been enough; only, as usual, Mr. 
Jerrem must be on the contrary, and let 
fly a shot that knocked down the bow-oar 
of the foremost boat like a nine-pin. 
That got up their blood a bit, and then 
at it our chaps went, tooth and nail — 
such a scrimmage as hasn’t been seen 
hereabouts since the ‘ Happy-go-Lucky’ 
was took and Welland shot in her.” 


in to ’em, 
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“Lord save us! However did 
manage to get off so well?” said Joan. 

“ Get off?” he said. “ Why, we could 
have made a clean sweep of the whole 
lot, and all the cry against me now is that 
I kept ’em from doing it. The fools! not 
to see that our best chance is to do noth- 
ing more than defend ourselves, and 
not run our necks into a noose by taking 
life while there’s any help for it!” 

“ Was the man shot dead that Jerrem 
fired at?” asked Eve. 

“No, I hope not; or, if so, we haven't 
heard the last of it, for, depend on it, this 
new Officer, Buller, he’s an ugly customer 
to deal with, and won’t take things quite 
so easy as old Ravens used to do.” 

“You'll be faintin’ for somethin’ to 
eat,” said Joan, moving towards the 
kitchen. 

“ No, I ain’t,” said Adam, laying a de- 
taining hand upon her. “Icouldn’t touch 
a thing: I want to be a bit quiet, that’s 
all. My head seems all of a miz-maze 
like.” 

“ Then I’ll just run down and see un- 
cle,” said Joan, “and try and persuade 
un to come home alongs, shall I?” 

Adam gave an expressive movement of 
his face. “ You can try,” he said, “ but 

fou haven’t got much chance o’ bringin’ 
im, poor old chap! He thinks, like the 
rest of ’em, that they’ve done a fine 
night’s work, and they must keep it up 
by drinking to blood and glory. I only 
hope it may end there, but if it doesn’t, 
whatever comes, Jerrem’s the one who’s 
got to answer for it all.” 

While he was saying these words 
Adam was pulling off his jacket, and now 
went to the kitchen to find some water 
with which to remove the black and dirt 
from his begrimed face and hands. 

Eve hastened to assist him, but not be- 
fore Joan had managed, by laying her 
finger on her lip, to attract her attention. 
“ For goodness gracious’ sake,” she whis- 
pered, “don’t ’ee brathe no word ’bout 
the letter to un: there’d be worse than 
murder ’twixt ’em now.” 

Eve nodded an assurance of silence, 
and, opening the door, Joan went out into 
the street, already alive with people, most 
of them bent on the same errand as her- 
self, anxious to hear the incidents of the 
fight confirmed by the testimony of the 
principal actors. 

The gathering-point was the sail-house 
behind the peak, and thither, in company 
with several friends, Joan made her way, 
and soon found herself hailed with de- 
light by Uncle Zebedee and Jerrem, both 


’ee 
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of whom were by this time primed up to 
giving the most extraordinary and vivid 
accounts of the fight, every detail of which 
was entirely corroborated by those who 
had been present and those who had been 
absent; for the constant demand made 
on the keg of spirits which, in honor of 
the victory, old Zebedee had insisted on 
having broached there, was beginning to 
take effect so that the greater portion of 
the listeners were now turned into talk- 
ers, and thus it was impossible to tell 
those who had seen from those who had 
heard; and the wrangling, laughter, dis- 
putes, and congratulations made such a 
hubbub of confusion that the room seemed 
for the time turned into a very pande- 
monium. 

Only one thing all gave hearty assent 
to: that was that Jerrem was the hero on 
whom the merit of triumph rested, for if 
he hadn’t fired that first shot ten to one 
but they should have listened to some- 
body whom, in deference to Zebedee, they 
refrained from naming, and indicated by 
a nod in his direction, and let the white- 
livered scoundrels sneak off with the 
boast that the Polperro men were afraid to 
give fight to them. Afraid! Why, they 
were afraid of nothing, not they! They’d 
give chase to the ‘ Hart,’ board the Looe 
cutter, swamp the boats, and utterly rout 
and destroy the whole excise department: 
the more bloodthirsty the resolution pro- 
posed the louder was it greeted. 

The spirit of lawless riot seemed sud- 
denly let loose among them, and men 
who were usually kind-hearted and — 
after their rough fashion — tenderly dis- 
posed seemed turned into devils whose 
delight was in violence and whose pleas- 
ure was excess. 

While this revelry was growing more 
fast and furious below Adam was still 
sitting quietly at home, with Eve by his 
side using her every art to dispel the 
gloom by which her lover’s spirits were 
clouded — not so much on account of the 
recent fight, for Adam apprehended no 
such great score of danger on that head. 
It was true that of late such frays had 
been of rare occurrence, yet many had 
taken place before, and with disastrous 
results, and yet the chief actors in them 
still lived to tell the tale; so that it was 
not altogether that which disturbed him, 
although it greatly added to his former 
moodiness, which had originally sprung 
out of the growing distaste to the life he 
led. The inaction of the time spent in 
dodging about, with nothing to occupy 
him, nothing to interest him, had turned 
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Adam’s thoughts inward, and made him 
determine to have done with these ven- 
tures, in which, except as far as the gain 
went, he really had nothing in common 
with the companions who took part in 
them. But, as he very well knew, it was 
far easier to take this resolution in 
thought than it was to put it into action. 
Once let the idea of his leaving them get 
abroad, and difficulties would confront 
him whichever way he turned: obstacles 
would block his path and suspicion dodge 
his footsteps. 

His comrades, though not very far see- 
ing men, were quite sharp enough to esti- 
mate the danger of losing sight of one 
who was in possession of all their secrets, 
and who could at any moment lay his 
finger upon every hiding-place in their dis- 
trict. 

Adam himself had often listened to — 
and, in company with others, silently com- 
mended —a story told of years gone by, 
when a brother of the owner of the 
“ Stamp-and-Go,” one Herkles Johns, had 
been pressed into the king’s service, and 
had there acquitted himself so gallantly 
that on his return a commission had been 
offered to him, which he, longing to take, 
accepted under condition of getting leave 
to see his native place again. With the 
foreboding that the change of circum- 
stances would not be well received, he 
seized the opportunity occasioned by the 
joy of his return to speak of the commis- 
sion as a reward offered to him, and asked 
the advice of those around as to whether 
he had not best accept it. Opposition 
met him on every side. “What!” they 
said, “ of his own free will put himself in 
a place where some day he might be 
forced to seize his father’s vessel or swear 
away the lives of those he had been born 
among?” The bare idea was inadmissi- 
ble; and when, from asking advice, he 

rew into giving his opinion, and finally 
into announcing his decision, an ominous 
silence fell on those who heard him; and, 
though he was unmolested during his 
stay, and permitted to leave his former 
home, he was never known to reach his 
ship, aboard which his mysterious disap- 
pearance was much talked of, and in- 
quiries set afloat to find out the reason of 
his absence; but among those whose 
name he bore, and whose confidence he 
had shared, he seemed to be utterly for- 
gotten. His name was never mentioned 
nor his fate inquired into; and Adam, 
remembering that he had seen the justice 
of this treatment, felt the full force of its 
reasoning now applied to his own case, 
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and his heart sank before the difficulties 
in which he found himself entangled. 

Even to Eve he could not open out his 
mind clearly, for, unless to one born and 
bred among them, the dangers and inter- 
ests of the free-traders were matters quite 
beyond comprehension; so that now, 
when Eve was pleading, with all her pow- 
ers of persuasion, that for her sake Adam 
would give up this life of reckless daring, 
the seemingly deaf ear he turned to her 
entreaties was dulled through perplexity, 
and not, as she believed, from obstinacy. 

Eve, in her turn, could not be thor- 
oughly explicit. There was a skeleton 
cupboard, the key of which she was hid- 
ing from Adam’s sight; for it was not en- 
tirely “for her sake” she desired him to 
abandon his present occupation: it was 
because, in the anxiety she had recently 
undergone, in the terror which had been 
forced upon her, the glaze of security had 
been roughly dispelled, and the life in all 
its lawlessness and violence had stood 
forth before her. The warnings and de- 
nunciations which only a few hours be- 
fore, when Reuben May had uttered them, 
she had laughed to scorn as idle words, 
now rang in her ears like a fatal knell: 
the rope he had said would hang them 
all was then a sieve of unsown hemp, since 
sprung up, and now the fatal cord which 
dangled dangerously near. 

The secret thoughts of each fell like a 
shadow between them: an invisible hand 
seemed to thrust them asunder, and, in 
spite of the love they both felt, both were 
equally conscious of a want of that entire 
sympathy which is the keystone to perfect 
union. 

“ You were very glad to see me come 
back to you, Eve?” Adam asked, as, tired 
of waiting for Joan, Eve at length decided 
to sit up no longer. 

“Glad, Adam? Why do you ask?” 

“1 can’t tell,” he said. “I s’pose it’s 
this confounded upset of everything that 
makes me feel as I do feel —as if,” he 
added, passing his hand over his fore- 
head, “I hadn’t a bit of trust or hope or 
comfort in anything in the world.” 

“] know exactly,” said Eve. ‘“ That’s 
just as I felt when we were waiting for 
you to come back. Joan asked if we 
should read the Bible, but I said no, I 
couldn’t: 1 felt too wicked for that.” 

“ Wicked?” said Adam. “Why, what 
should make you feel wicked ?” 

Eve hesitated. Should she unburden 
her heart and confess to him all the fears 
and scruples which made it feel so heavy 
and ill atease? A moment’s indecision, 
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and the opportunity lost, she said in a 
dejected tone, “Oh, I cannot tell; onl 
that I suppose such thoughts come to all 
of us sometimes.” 

Adam looked at her, but Eve’s eyes 
were averted; and, seeing how pale and 
troubled was the expression on her face, 
he said, “ You are over-tired: all this tur- 
moil has been too much for you. Go off 
now and try to get some sleep. Yes, 
don’t stay up longer,” he added, seeing 
that she hesitated. “I shall be glad of 
some rest myself, and to-morrow we shall 
find things looking better than they seem 
to do now.” 

Once alone, Adam reseated himself 
and sat gazing abstractedly into the fire: 
then with an effort he seemed to try and 
shake his senses together, to step out of 
himself and put his mind into a working 
order of thought, so that he might weigh 
and sift the occurrences of these recent 
events. 

The first question which had flashed 
into everybody's mind was, What had led 
to this sudden attack? Had they been 
betrayed? and if so, who had betrayed 
them? Could it be Jonathan? Though 
the thought was at once negatived, no 
other outsider knew of their intended 
movements. Of course the matter had 
been discussed —as all matters were dis- 
cussed and voted for or against — among 
the crew; but to doubt either of them was 
to doubt one’s self, and any fear of be- 
trayal among themselves was unknown. 
The amount of baseness such a suspicion 
would imply was too great to be incurred 
even in thought. What, then, could have 
led to this surprise? Had their move- 
ments been watched, and this decoy of the 
cutter only swallowed with the view of 
throwing them off their guard? 

Adam was lost in speculation, from 
which he was aroused by the door being 
softly opened and Joancomingin. “ Why, 
Adam, I thought to find ’ee in bed,” she 
said. ‘Come, now, you must be dread- 
ful tired.” Then, sitting down to loosen 
her hood, she added with a sigh, “I stayed 
down there so long as I could, till I saw 
*twasn’t no good, so I comed away 
home and left ’em. ’Tis best way, I 
b’lieve.” 

“I knew ’twas no good your going,” 
said Adam hopelessly. “I saw before I 
left ’em what they’d made up their minds 
to.” 

“Well, perhaps there’s a little excuse 
this time,” said Joan, not willing to blame 
those who were so dear to her; “ but, 
Adam,” she broke out, while her face be- 
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spoke her keen appreciation of his supe- 
riority, “why can’t th’ others be like you, 
awh, my dear? How different things ’ud 
be if they only was!” 

Adam shook his head. “Oh, don’t 
wish ’em like me,” he said. “I often 
wish I could take my pleasure in the 
same things and in the same way that 
they do: I should be much happier, I 
b’lieve.” 

“No, now, don’t ’ee say that!” 

“Why, what good has it done that I’m 
otherwise ?” 

“Why, ever so much — more than you'll 
ever know, by a good bit. I needn’t go 
no further than my awnself to tell ’ee that. 
P’r’aps you mayn’t think it, but I’ve bin 
kep’ fra doin’ ever so many things by the 
thought o’ ‘ What’ll Adam say ?’ and with 
the glass in my hand I’ve set it down 
untasted, thinkin’ to myself, ‘ Now you’m 
actin’ agen Adam’s uh, you knaw.’” 

Adam smiled as he gave her a little 
shake of the hand. 

“That’s how ’tis, you see,” she con- 
tinued: “ you’m doin’ good without knaw- 
in’ of it.” Then, turning her dark eyes 
wistfully upon him, she asked, “ Do ’ee 
ever think a bit ’pon poor Joan while 
you’m away, Adam? Come, now, you 
mustn’t shove off from me altogether, 
you knaw: you must leave me a dinkey 
little corner to squeeze into by.” 

Adam clasped her hand tighter. ‘Oh, 
Joan,” he said, “ I1’d give the whole world 
to see my way clearer than I do now: I 
often wish that I could take you all off to 
some place far away and begin life over 
again.” 

“ Awh!” said Joan in a tone of sym- 
pathy to which her heart did not very 
cordially respond, “that ’ud be a capital 
job, that would ; but you ain’t manin’ away 
from Polperro?” 

“ Yes, faraway. I’ve bin thinkin’ about 
it for a good bit: don’t you remember I 
said something o’ the sort to father a lit- 
tle time back ? ” 

“Iss, but I didn’t knaw there was any 
more sense to your words than to threat- 
en un, like. Awh, my dear!” she said 
with a decided shake of the head, “that 
’ud never do: don’t ’ee get hold o’ such 
a thought as that. Turn your back upon 
the place? Why, whatever ’ud they be 
about to let ’ee do it?” 

Joan’s words only echoed Adam’s own 
thoughts : still, he tried to combat them 
by saying, “I don’t see why any one 
should try to interfere with what I might 
choose to do: what odds could it make to 
them?” 
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“ Odds?” repeated Joan. “ Why, you’d 
hold all their lives in your wan hand. 
Only ax yourself the question. Where’s 
either one of ’em you'd like to see take 
hisself off nobody knows why or where?” 

Adam could find no eae tage reply 
to this argument: he therefore changed 
the subject by saying, “I wish I could 
fathom this last business. ’Tis a good 
deal out o’ the course o’ plain sailing. 
So far as I know by, there wasn’t a living 
soul but Jonathan who could have said 
what was up for to-night.” 

“‘Jonathan’s right enough,” said Joan 
decidedly. “I should feel a good deal 
more mistrust ’bout some of ’em lettin’ 
their tongues rin too fast.” 

“There was nobody to let them run 
fast to,” said Adam. 

“Then there’s the writin’,” said Joan, 
trying to discover if Adam knew anything 
about Jerrem’s letter. 

Adam shook his head. “’Tisn’t noth- 
ing o’ that sort,” he said. “I don’t know 
that, beyond Jerrem and me, either o’ the 
others know how to write ; and I said par- 
ticular that I should send no word by 
speech or letter, and the rest must do the 
same; and Jonathan would ha’ told me 
if they’d broke through in any way, for I 
— question to him ’fore he shoved 
off.” 

“Oh, did ’ee?” said Joan, turning her 
eyes away, while into her heart there 
crept a suspicion of Jonathan’s perfect 
honesty. Was it possible that his love 
of money might have led him to betray 
his old friends? Joan’s fears were 
aroused. “’Tis a poor job of it,” she 
said, anxiously. ‘1 wish to goodness ’t 
had huspened to any o’ the rest, so long 
as you and uncle was out of it.” 

“ And not Jerrem?” said Adam, with a 
feeble attempt at his old teasing. 

‘* Awh, Jerrem’s sure to fall *pon his 
feet, throw un which way you will,” said 
Joan. “ Besides, if he didn’t” —and she 
turned a look of reproach on Adam — 
“Jerrem ain’t you, Adam, nor uncle 
neither. I don’t deny that I don’t love 
Jerrem dearly, ’cos I do” —and for an 
instant her voice seemed to wrestle with 
the rush of tears which streamed from 
her eyes as she sobbed —“ but for you 
or uncle, why, I’d shed my heart’s blood 
like watter—iss that I would, and not 
think ’twas any such great thing, neither.” 

“ There’s no need to tell me that,” said 
Adam, whose heart, softened by his love 
for Eve, had grown very tender toward 
Joan. “Nobody knows you better than 
Ido. There isn’t another woman in the 
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whole world I’d trust with the things I’d 
trust you with, Joan.” 

“ There’s a dear!” said Joan, recover- 
ing herself. “It does me good to hear 
’ee speak like that. ’Tis such a time 
since I had a word with ’ee that I began 
to feel I don’t know how-wise.” 

“ Well, yes,” said Adam, smiling, “ ’tis 
a bravish spell since you and me were 
together by our own two selves. But I 
declare your talk’s done me more good 
than anything I’ve had to-day. I feel 
ever so much better now than I did be- 
fore.” 

Joan was about to answer, when a 
sound made them both start and stand 
for a moment listening. 

“*Tis gone, whatever it was,” said 
Adam, taking a step forward. “I don’t 
hear nothing now, do you?” 

Joan pushed back the door leading to 
the stairs. “No,” she said: “I reckon 
*twas nothin’ but the boards. However, 
tis time I went, or I shall be wakin’ up 
Eve. Her’s a poor sleeper in general, 
but, what with wan thing and ’nother, I 
’spects her’s reg’lar worn out, poor sawl! 
to-night.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WorN out and tired as she felt when 
she went up stairs, Eve’s mind was so 
excited by the day’s adventures that she 
found it impossible to lull her sharpened 
senses into anything like repose, and 
after hearing Joan come in she lay toss- 
ing and restless, wondering why it was 
she did not come up, and what could pos- 
sibly be the cause of her stopping so long 
below. 

As time went on her impatience grew 
into anxiety, which in its turn became 
suspicion, until, unable longer to restrain 
herself, she got up, and, after listening 
with some evident surprise at the stair- 
head, cautiously stole down the stairs 
and peeped, through the chink left by the 
ill-fitting hinge of the door, into the 
room. 

“There isn’t another woman in the 
whole world I’d trust with the things I’d 
trust you with, Joan,” Adam was saying. 
Eve benta trifle farther forward. “ You’ve 
done me more good than anything I’ve 
had to-day. I feel ever so much better 
now than I did before.” 

An involuntary movement, giving a 
different balance to her position, made 
the stairs creak, and to avoid detection 
Eve had to make a hasty retreat and 
hurry back, so that when Be came up- 
stairs it was to find her apparently in 
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such a profound sleep that there was little 
reason to fear any sound she might make 
would arouse her; but long after Joan 
had sunk to rest, and even Adam had 
forgotten his troubles and anxieties, Eve 
nourished and fed the canker of jealous 
which had crept into her heart—a jeal- 
ousy not directed toward Joan, but 
turned upon Adam for recalling to her 
mind that old grievance of not giving her 
his full trust. 

At another time these speeches would 
not have come with half the importance : 
it would have been merely a vexation 
which a few sharp words would have ex- 
ploded and put an end to. But now, com- 
bined with the untoward circumstances 
of situation — for Eve could not confess 
herself a listener — was the fact that her 
nerves, her senses, and her conscience 
seemed strained to a point which made 
each feather-weight appear a burden. 

Filled with that smart of wounded love 
whose sweetest balm revenge seems to 
supply, Eve lay awake until the gray light 
of day had filled the room, and then, 
from sheer exhaustion, she fell into a 
doze which gradually deepened into a 
heavy sleep, so that when she again 
opened her eyes the sun was shining full 
and strong. 

Starting up, she looked round for Joan, 
but Joan had been up for a couple of 
hours and more. She had arisen very 
stealthily, creeping about with the hope 
that Eve would not be disturbed by her 
movements, for Adam’s great desire was 
that Eve’s feelings should be in no way 
outraged by discovering either in Uncle 
Zebotee or in Jerrem traces of the previ- 
ous night’s debauch ; and this, by Joan’s 
help, was managed so well that when Eve 
made her appearance she was told that 
Uncle Zebedee, tired like herself, was not 
yet awake, while Jerrem, brisked up by 
several nips of raw spirit, was lounging 
about in a state of lassitude and depres- 
sion which might very well be attributed 
to reaction and fatigue. 

Perhaps if Eve could have known that 
Adam was not present she would have 
toned down the amount of cordiality she 
threw into her greeting of Jerrem—a 
greeting he accepted with such a happy 
adjustment of pleasure and gratitude that 
to have shown a difference on the score 
of Adam’s absence would have been to 
step back into their former unpleasant 
footing. 

“ Adam's gone out,” said Jerrem in an- 
swer to the inquiring look Eve was send- 
ing round the kitchen. 
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“Oh, I wasn’t looking for Adam,” said 
Eve, while the rush of vexed color denied 
the assertion: “I was wondering where 
Joan could be.” 

“* She was in here a minute ago,” said 
Jerrem, “ telling me ’twas a shame to be 
idlin’ about so.’ 

“ Why, are you still busy?” said Eve. 

“ No, nothin’ to speak of but what ’ull 
wait —and fit it should —till I’d spoken 
to you, Eve. I ain’t like one who’s got 
the chance 0’ comin’ when he’s minded 
to,” he added, “or the grass wouldn’t ha’ 
had much chance o’ growin’ under my 
feet after once they felt the shore. No, 
now, don’t look put out with me: I ain’t 
goin’ to ask ye to listen to nothin’ you 
don’t want to hear. I’ve tried to see the 
folly o’ that while I’ve bin away, and ’tis 
all done with and pitched overboard ; and 
that’s what made me write that letter, 
’cos I wanted us two to be like what we 
used to be, you know.” 

“I wish you hadn’t written that letter, 
though,” said Eve, only half inclined to 
credit Jerrem’s assertions. ‘ 

“ Well, as things have turned out, so 
do I,” said Jerrem, who, although he did 
not confess it to himself, would have 
given all he possessed to feel quite cer- 
tain Eve would keep his secret. ‘“ You 
see, it’s so awkward like, when every- 
body’s tryin’ to ferret how this affair 
came about. You didn’t happen to men- 
tion it to nobody, I s’pose?” and he 
turned a keen glance of inquiry towards 
Eve. 

“* Me mention it?” said Eve: “ I should 
think not! Joan can tell you how angry 
we both were, for of course we knew that 
unless Adam had some good cause he 
wouldn’t have wished it kept so se- 
cret.” 

“And do you think I should have 
quitted a word to any livin’ soul but your- 
self?” exclaimed Jerrem. “I haven't 
much sense in your eyes, I know, Eve, 
but you might give me credit o’ knowing 
who’s to be trusted and who isn’t.” 

“What's that about trustin’?” said 
Joan, who now made her appearance. “I 
tell ’ee what ’tis, Mr. Jerrem, you’m not 
to be trusted anyhows. Why, what could 
’ee ha’ bin thinkin’ of to go sendin’ that 
letter you did, after Adam had spoken to 
’ee all? There’d be a purty set out of it, 
you knaw, Jerrem, if the thing was to get 
winded about. I, for wan, shouldn’t 
thank ’ee, I can tell ’ee, for gettin’ my 
name mixed up with it, and me made 
nothin’ better than a cat’s-paw of.” 

“ Who’s goin’ to wind it about?” said 
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Jerrem, throwing his arm round her 
and drawing her coaxingly toward him. 
“You ain’t, and I ain’t, and 1’ll answer 
for it Eve ain’t; and so long as we three 
keep our tongues atween our teeth, who’ll 
be the wiser —eh?” 

“Awh, that’s all very fine,” returned 
Joan, far from mollified, “but there’s a 
somebody hasn’t a-kept their 
silent ; and whoit can be beats me to tell. 
Did Jonathan knaw for certain ’bout the 
landin’? or was it only guess-work with 
un?” 

“TI ain’t sure; but Jonathan’s safe 
enough,” said Jerrem, “and so’s the rest 
too. ’Twarn’t through no blabbin’, take 
my word for that: ’twas a reg’lar right- 
down set scheme from beginnin’ to end, 
and that’s why I should ha’ liked to ha’ 

ive em a payin’-out that they wouldn’t 
a’ forgot ina hurry. I’d ha’ scored their 
reckonin’ for ’em, I can tell ’ee!” 

“ Awh! iss, I dare say,” said Joan with 
scornful contempt: “ you allays think 
you knaws better than they you’m bound 
to listen to. Howsomedever, when all’s 
said and done, I shall finish with the 
same I began with —that you’d no right 
to send that letter.” 

“* Well, you’ve told me that afore,” said 
Jerrem sullenly. 

“Iss, and now I tells ’ee behind,” re- 
torted Joan, “and to front and to back, 
and round all the sides — so there!” 

“Oh, all right!” said Jerrem: “have 
your talk out: itdon’t matter to me: ” and 

e threw himself down on the settle with 
apparent unconcern, taking from his 
breast-pocket a letter which he carefully 
unfolded. ‘ Did you know that I’d got a 
letter gived me to Guernsey, Eve,” he 
said — “one they’d ha kept waitin’ there 
for months for me?” 

Eve looked up, and, to her vexation, saw 
Jerrem reading the letter which on her 
first arrival she had written: the back of 
it was turned toward her, so as to osten- 
tatiously display the two splotches of red 
sealing-wax. 

“Why, you don’t mane to say: you’ve 
,a-got te?” exclaimed Joan, her anger 
completely giving way to her amazement. 
“ Well, I never! after all this long whiles, 
and us a-tryin’ to stop un too! — Eve, do 
’ee see he’s got the letter you writ, kisses 
and all?” 

“Joan!” exclaimed Eve in a tone of 
mingled reproof and annoyance, while 
Jerrem made a feint of pressing the im- 

ressions to his lips, casting the while a 
ook in Eve’s direction, which Joan inter- 
cepting, she said, “Awh! iss I would, 
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seeing they’m so much mine as Eve’s, and 
you doan’t know t’other from which.” 

“That’s all you can tell,” said Jerrem. 

“ Tss, and all you can tell, too,” replied 
Joan; adding, as the frown on his face 
betokened rising anger, “there, my dear, 
you’d best step inside wi’ me and get a 
drop more o’ your mornin’s physic, I 
reckon.” 

“ Physic?” growled Jerrem. “I don’t 
want no physic — leastwise, no more than 
I’ve had from you already.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” said Joan. “ When 
you change your mind — which, depend 
on it, ’ull ‘be afore long — you'll find me 
close to hand. I must make up a few 
somethin’s for this even’,” she said, ad- 
dressing Eve, “in case any of ’em drops 
in. Adam’s gone off,” she added, “I 
don’t know where, nor he neither till his 
work’s done.” 

“ Might just as well have saved hisself 
the trouble,” growled Jerrem. 

“No, now, he mightn’t,” replied Joan. 
“There’s spurrits enough tu wan place 
and t’other to float a Injyman in, and the 
sooner ’tis got the rids of the better, for 
twill be more by luck than good manage- 
ment if all they kegs is got away un- 
seen.” 

“Oh, of course Adam’s perfect,” 
sneered Jerrem. Then, catching sight of 
Eve’s face as he watched Joan go into the 
kitchen, he added with a desponding sigh, 
“I only wish I was; but the world’s made 
for some: I s’pose the more they have the 
more they get.” 

Eve did not answer: perhaps she had 
not heard, as she was just now engaged 
in shifting her position so as to escape 
the dazzling rays of the sun, which came 
pouring down on her head. The move- 
ment seemed to awaken her to a sense of 
the day’s unusual brightness, and, getting 
up, she went to the window and looked 
out. “Isn’t it like summer?” she said, 
speaking more to herself than to Jerrem. 
“1 really must say I should like to have 
gone somewhere for a walk.” 

The words, simple in themselves, flung 
in their tone a whole volume of reproach 
at Adam, for to Eve’s exacting mind there 
could be no necessity urgent enough to 
take Adam away without ever seeing her 
or leaving a message for her. 

“ Well, come out with me,” said Jerrem: 
“there’s nothin’ I should like better than 
a bit of a stroll. I’d got it in my head 
before you spoke.” 

Eve hesitated. 

“P’raps you’m thinkin’ Adam ‘ud 
blame ’ee for it?” 
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“Oh dear, no, I’m not: I’m not quite 
such a slave to Adam’s opinion as that. 
Besides,” she added, feeling she was 
speaking with undue —> “ surely 
everybody may go for a walk without 
being blamed by anybody for it: at all 
events, I mean to go.” 

“ That’s right,” said Jerrem. “Here, 
I say, Joan, me and Eve’s goin’ out fora 
little.” 

“ Goin’ out? Where to?” said Joan, 
coming forward toward the door, to which 
he had advanced. 

“ Oh, round about for a bit — by Chapel 
Rock and out that ways.” 

“ Well, if you goes with her mind you 
comes back with her. D’ee hear, now? 
Don’t ’ee trust un out o’ yer sight, Eve, 
my dear —not further than you can see 
un, nor so far if you can help it.” 

“You mind yer own business,” said 
Jerrem. 

“If you was to do that you’d stay at 
home, then,” said Joan, dropping her 
voice ; “ but that’s you all over, tryin’ to 
put your finger into somebody’s else’s 
pie. I doubt whether ’twill over-please 
Adam either,” she added, coming back 
from watching them down the street; 
“but, there! if he and Eve’s to sail in 
one boat, the sooner he learns ’twon’t 
always be his turn to handle the tiller the 
better.” 


It was getting on for three o’clock 
when Adam, having completed all the 
business he could accomplish on that day, 
was returning home. He had been to 
the few gentlemen’s houses near, had 
visited most of the large farms around, 
and hac found a good many customers 
ready to relieve him of a considerable 
portion of the spirit which, by reason of 
their living so near at hand, would thus 
evade much of the danger attendant on a 
more distant transfer. 

Every one had heard of the recent at- 
tack on the “Lottery,” and much sym- 
pathy was expressed and many congratu- 
ama were tendered on account of their 
happy escape. 

) = oe a general favorite, looked 
up to and respected as an honest, straight- 
forward fellow; and so little condemna- 
tion was felt against the trade carried on 
that the very magistrate consented to 
take a portion of the goods, and saw no 
breach of his office in the admonition he 
gave to keep a sharp lookout against 
these newcomers, who seemed somewhat 
over-inclined to show their teeth. 
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Adam spoke freely of the anxiety he 
felt as to the result of the encounter, but 
very few seemed to share it. Most of 
them considered that, having escaped, 
with the exception of strengthened vigi- 
lance no further notice would be taken, 
so that his mind was considerably relieved 
about the matter, and his heart felt lighter 
and his pace more brisk in returning than 
when in the morning he had set out on 
his errand. 

His last visit had been to Lizzen, and 
thence, instead of going back by the road, 
he struck across to the cliff by a narrow 
path known to him, and which would save 
him some considerable distance. 

The day was perfect —the sky cloud- 
less, the sea tranquil: the young verdure 
of the crag-crowned cliffs lay bathed in 
soft sunshine. For a moment~-Adam 
paused, struck by the air of quiet calm 
which overspread everything around. Not 
a breath of wind seemed abroad, not a 
sail in sight, not a sound to be heard. A 
few scattered sheep were lazily feeding 
near; below them a man was tilling a 
fresh-cleared patch of ground; far away 
beyond two figures were standing side by 
side. 

Involuntarily, Adam’s eyes rested on 
these two, and while he gazed upon them 
there sprang up into his heart the wish 
that Eve was here. He wanted her — 
wanted to remind her of the promise she 
had given him before they parted, the 
promise that on his return she would no 
longer delay, but tell him the day on 
which he might claim her for his wife. 
A minute more, and with all speed he 
was making a straight cut across the cliff- 
sida Disregarding the path, he scram- 
bled over the projections of rock and 
trampled down the furze, with only one 
thought in his mind — how soon he could 
reach home. 

“ Where’s Eve, Joan?” he asked as, 
having looked through two of the rooms, 
he came, still in breathless haste, into the 
outer kitchen, where Joan was now busily 
engaged in baking her cakes. 

“ Ain’t her outside nowheres?” said 
Joan, wiping her face with her apron to 
conceal its expression. 

“ No, I can’t see her.” 

“ Awh, then, I reckon they’m not come 
in yet;” and by this time she had recov- 
ered herself sufficiently to turn round 
and answer with indifference. 

“Who’s they?” said Adam quickly. 

“ Why, her went out for a bit of a stroll 
with Jerrem. They ——” 
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But Adam interrupted her. “Jerrem?” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Why should she go out 
with Jerrem?” 

“ Awh, he’s right enough now,” said 
Joan. “He’s so sober as a judge, or I 
wouldn’t ha’ suffered ’en anighst her. 
Eve thought she should like a bit of a 
walk, and he offered to go with her; and 
I was very glad of it too, for Tabithy 
wanted to sandy the floors, so their room 
was better for we than their company.” 

“Tis very strange,” said Adam, “that 
Eve can’t see how she puts me out by 

oin’ off any way like this with Jerrem. 
f won’t have it,” he added, with rising 
anger, “and if she’s to be my wife she 
sha’n’t do it, either; so she’d best choose 
between us before things go too far.” 

“ Awh, don’t ’ee take it like that,” said 
Joan soothingly. “’T wasn’t done with 
no manin’ in it. Her hadn’t any more 
thought o’ vexin’ ’ee than a babby; nor I 
neither, so far as that goes, or I should 
ha’ put a stopper on it, you may be sure. 
Why, go and meet’em. They’m only out 
by Chapel Rock: they left word where 
they was goin’ a-purpose.” 

A little mollified by this, Adam said, 
“T don’t tell Eve everything, but Jerrem 
and I haven’t pulled together for a long 
time, and the more we see o’ one another 
the worse it is, and the less I want him 
to have anything to say to Eve. He’s 
always carryin’ on some game or ’nother. 
When we were at Guernsey he made a 
reg’lar set-out of it bout some letter that 
came there tohim. Well, who could that 
have been from? Nobody we know any- 
thing about, or he’d have said so. Be- 
sides, who should want to write to him, 
or what business had he to go blabbin’ 
about which place we were bound for? 
I haven’t seen all the soundings o’ that 
affair clear yet, but I mean to. I ain’t 
goin’ to be ‘ jammed in a clench like Jack- 
son’ for Jerrem nor nobody else.” 

Joan made no answer. She seemed to 
be engaged in turning her crock round, 
and while bending down she said, “ Well, 
I should go after’emif I was you. They’m 
sure not to be very far off, and I’ll get tea 
ready while you’m gone.” 

Adam moved away. Somewhat reluc- 
tant to go, he lingered about the rooms 
for some time, making up his mind what 
he should do. He could not help being 
haunted by an idea that the two people 
he had seen standing were Eve and Jer- 
rem. It was a suspicion which angered 
him beyond measure, and after once let- 
ting it come before him it rankled so 
sorely that he determined to satisfy him- 





self, and therefore started off down the 
street, past the quay and up by the 
steps. 

“ Here, where be goin’ to?” called out 
a voice behind him. 

Without stopping Adam turned his 
head. “Oh, Poll, is that you?” he said. 

“Iss.” 

“ Have ye seen Eve pass this way? I 
think she’d got Jerrem with her.” 

“S’pose if I have?” said Poll, with 
whom Adam was no favorite: “they 
doesn’t want you. You stay where you 
be now. I hates to see anybody a-spilin’ 
sport like that.” 

With no very pleasant remark on the 
old woman Adam turned to go on. 

“ Awh, you may rin,” she cried, “but 
i woan’t catch up they. They was 

und for Nolan Point, and they’s past 
there long afore now.” 

Then the two he had seen were they! 
An indescribable feeling of jealousy stung 
Adam, and, giving way to his temper in a 
volley of oaths against old Poll, he turned 
back, repassed her, and went toward 
home, while she stood enjoying his dis- 
comfiture, laughing heartily at it as she 
called out, “I hears ’ee. Swear away! 
I don’t mind yer cusses, not I. Letter 
hear they than be deef.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ JOAN, you needn’t expect me till you 
see me ” — Joan turned quickly round to 
see Adam at the door, looking angry and 
determined— “and you can tell Eve 
from me that as it seems all one to her 
whatever companion she has, I don’t see 
any need for forcing myself where I am 
told I should only be one in the way.” 

“ Adam —” But the door was already 
slammed, and Joan again left in posses- 
sion of the kitchen. ‘“ Now, there ’tis,” 
she said in a tone of vexation, “just as I 
thought: a reg’lar piece o’ work made all 
out o’ nothin’. Drabbit the maid! If 
her’s got the man her wants, why can’t her 
study un a bit? But somehow there’s 
bin a crooked stick lyin’ in her path all 
day to-day : her’s nipped about somethin’, 
I’m positive sure o’that; and they ail just 
come home too, and everythin’, and now 
to be at daggers-drawn with one ’nother! 
Tis terrible, ’tis.”’ 

Joan’s reflections, interrupted by the 
necessary attention which her cakes and 
pasties made upon her, lasted over some 
considerable time, and they had not yet 
come to an end when two of the principal 
objects of them presented themselves br- 
fore her. ‘“ Why, wherever have ’ee [in 
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to?” she said peevishly. ‘“ Whatever 
made ’ee stay away like this for — actin’ 
so foolish, when you knaws, both of ’ee, 
what a poor temper Adam’s got if any- 
thin’ goes contrary with un?” 

Jerrem shrugged his shoulders, while 
Eve, at once assuming an injured air for 
such an unmerited attack, said, “ Really, 
Joan, I don’t know what you mean. Old 
Poll Potter has just been telling us that 
Adam came flying and fuming up her 
way, wanting to know if she’d seen us, 
and then, when she said where we’d gone 
to, he used the most dreadful language 
to her— I’m sure I don’t know for what 
reason. He chose to go out without me 
this morning.” 

“But that was "bout business,” said 
Joan. 

‘** Oh, business !” repeated Eve. “ Busi- 
ness is a very convenient word when you 
don’t want to tell a person what your real 
errand is. Not that I want to pry into 
Adam’s secrets — far from it. He’s quite 
welcome to keep what he likes from me, 
only I’d rather he wouldn’t tell me half 
things. I like to know all or none.” 

Joan looked mystified, and Jerrem, see- 
ing she did not know what to say, came 
to the rescue. “I’m sure I’m very vexed 
if I’ve been the cause of anything o’ this, 
Eve,” he said humbly. 

“You needn’t be at all vexed: it’s noth- 
ing at all to do with you. You asked me 
to go, and I said yes: if I hadn’t wanted 
to go I should have said no. Any one 
would think I’d committed a crime, in- 
stead of taking a simple walk, with no 
other fault than not happening to return 
home at the very same minute that it 
suited Adam to come back at.” 

“ But how is it he’s a seed you if you 
haven’t a seed he?” said Joan, fairly puz- 
zled by this game of cross-purposes. 
“He came home all right ‘nuff, and then 
went off to see whereabouts he could find 
’ee to; and bout quarter’n hour after 
back he comes in a reg’lar pelt, and says, 
‘You tell Eve,’ he says, ‘that I’m not go- 
in’ to force myself where I’m told I 
sha’n’t be wanted.’ Awh, my dear, he'd 
seed ’ee somewheres,” she continued, in 
answer to Eve’s shrug of bewilderment: 
“TI could tell that so soon as iver I'd 
clapped eyes on un.” 

“And where’s he off to now?” said 
Eve, determined to have an immediate 
settlement of her wrongs. 

“T can’t tell: he just flung they words 
at me and was gone.” 

Eve said no more, but with the appar- 
ent intention of taking off her hat went 
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up-stairs, while Joan, bidding Jerrem go 
and see if Uncle Zebedee was roused up 
yet, returned to her previous occupation 
of preparing the tea. Whenit was ready 
she called out, “ Come ‘long, Eve; but 
no answer was returned. “ Tay’s ready, 
my dear.” Still no reply.— “She can’t 
ha’ gone out agen?” thought Joan, mount- 
ing the stairs to ascertain the cause of 
the silence, which was soon explained b 

the sight of Eve flung down on the bed, 
with her head buried in the pillow. 
“ Now, whatever be doin’ this for?” ex- 
claimed Joan, bending down and discov- 
ering that Eve was sobbing as if her 
heart would break. “Awh, doan’t cry 
now, there’s a dear: ’t ‘ull come straight 
agen. Why, now, you’ll see Adam ‘ull be 
back in no time. ‘Twas only through 
bein’ baulked when he’d a come back 0’ 
purpose to take ’ee out.” 

“How was I to know that?” sobbed 
Eve. 

“ No, 0’ course you didn’t, and that’s 
what I told un. But, lors! ’tis in the 
nature o’ men to be jealous o’ one ‘nother, 
and with Adam more partickler o’ Jerrem; 
so for the future you must humor un a 
bit, ’cos there’s things atwixt they two 
you doan’t know nothin’ of, and so can’t 
allays tell when the shoe’s pinchin’ most.” 

“T often think whether Adam and me 
will be happy together,” said Eve, sitting 
up and drying hereyes. “I’m willing to 
give in, but I won’t be trampled upon.” 

“ And he won’t want to trample ‘pon 
’ee, neither. Only you study un a bit, 
and you'll soon learn the measure o’ 
Adam’s foot. Why, ’tis only to see un 
lookin’ at ’ee to tell how he loves ’ee;” 
and Joan successfully kept down a rising 
sigh as she added, “ Lors! he wouldn’t 
let a fly pitch ‘pon ’ee if he could help it.” 

“If he’d seen us before he came in first 
he’d have surely told you?” said Eve. 

“ Awh, he hadn’t seen ’ee then,” said 
Joan, “’cos, though he was a bit vexed, 
he wasn’t in no temper. ’Twas after he 
went out the second time that he must 
have cast eyes on ’ee some way. Jerrem 
wasn’t up to none of his nonsense, was 
he?’’ she asked. “’Cos I knaws what 
Jerrem is. He don’t think no more o’ 
given ’ee a kiss or that than he does 0’ 
noddin’ his head or crookin’ his elbaw; 
and if Adam caught un at that, it ’ud be 
enough for he.” 

Eve shook her head. “Jerrem never 
takes none of those liberties with me,” 
she said: “he knows I won’t allow him 
to. The whole of the time we did nothing 
but talk and walk along till we came to a 
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nice place, and then we stayed for a little 
while looking at the view together, and 
after that came back.” 

“Tis more than I can make out, then,” 
said Joan, “ ’cos, though I wondered when 
you set off whether Adam would ’zactly 
relish your bein’ with Jerrem, I never 
thought ’twould put un out like this.” 

“It makes me feel so miserable!” said 
Eve, trying to keep back her tears; “ for 
oh, Joan’”’—and she threw her arms 
round Joan's neck — “I do love him very 
dearly!” 

“Iss, my dear, I knaws you do,” re- 
turned Joan soothingly, “and he loves 
you too.” 

“Then why can’t we always feel the 
same, Joan, and be cantnsaahe and kind 
and pleasant to one another?” 

“Oh lors! that ’ud be a reg’lar milk- 
and-watter set-out o’ it. No, so long as 
you doan’t carry on too far on the wan 
tack I likes a bit of a breeze now and 
then: it freshens ’ee up and puts new life 
into’ee. But here, come along down now, 
and when. Adam comes back seem as if 
nothin’ had happened, and p’r’aps seein’ 
you make so light of it ’ull make un forget 
all about it.” 

So advised, Eve dried her eyes and 
smoothed down her ruffled appearance, 
and in a short time joined the party be- 
low, which now included Uncle Zebedee, 
Barnabas Tadd, and Zeke Teague, who 
had brought word that the “Hart” had 
only that morning returned to Fowey, en- 
tirely ignorant of the skirmish which had 
taken place between the Looe boats and 
the “ Lottery,” and that, though it was re- 
ported that the man shot had been shot 
dead, nothing was known for certain, as it 
seemed that the men of Looe station were 
not over-anxious to have the thing talked 
about. 

“1 should think they wasn’t, neither,” 
chuckled Uncle Zebedee. “ Sneakin’, 
cowardly lot! they was game enough 
whiles they was creepin’ up behind, but, 
lors ! so soon as us shawed our faces, and 
they seed they’d got men to dale with, 
there was another tale to tell, and no mis- 
take. I much doubt whether or no wan 
amongst ’em had ever smelt powder afore 
our Jerrem here let ’em have a sniff 0’ his 
mixin’. ’Tis my belief —and I ha’n’ta 

ot a doubt on the matter, neither — that 
if he hadn’t let fly when he did they’d ha’ 
drawed off and gone away boastin’ that 
they’d got the best o’ it.” 

“ Well, and more’s the pity you didn’t 
let ’em, then,” said Joan. “I would, I 
knaw. Safe bind’s safe find, and you can 





never tell when fightin’ begins where ’tis 
goin’ to end to.” 

“It shouldn’t ha’ ended where it did if 
I’d had my way,” said Jerrem. 

“ Awh, well! there, never mind,” said 
old Zebedee. “ You'll have a chance agen, 
never fear, and then we must make ’ee 
capen. How’d that plaze ’ee, eh?” 

Jerrem’s face bespoke his satisfaction. 
“ Take care I don’t hold ’ee to yer word,” 
he said laughing. “I’ve got witnesses, 


mind, to prove it: here’s Barnabas here, ’ 


and Zeke Teague, and they won’t say me 
nay, I’ll wager — will ’ee, lads?” 

“ Wa-all, bide a bit, bide a bit,” said 
Zebedee, winking in appreciation of this 
joke. ‘ There’ll be two or three o’ the 
oldsters drap in durin’ the ebenin’, and 
then us ’Il have a bit of a jaw together on 
it, and weigh sides on the matter.” 

As Uncle Zebedee anticipated, the 
evening brought a ana number of 
visitors, who, one after another, came 
dropping in until the sitting-room was 
pretty well filled, and it was as much as 
Eve and Joan could manage to see that 
each one was comfortably seated and pro- 
vided for. 

There were the captains of the three 
vessels, with a portion of the crew of 
each, several men belonging to the place 
—all more or less mixed up with the ven- 
tures —and of course the crew of the 
“Lottery,” by no means yet tired of hav- 
ing their story listened to and their adven- 
ture discussed. Adam’s absence was felt 
to be a great relief, and each one inward] 
voted it as a proof that Adam himself 
saw that he’d altogether made a missment, 
and gone nigh to damage the whole 
concern. Many a jerk of the head or 
the thumb accompanied a whisper that 
“he’d a tooked hisself off,” and drew 
forth the response that “’twas the proper 
line to pursoo;” and, feeling they had 
no fear of interruption, they resigned 
themselves to enjoyment and settled down 
to jollity, in the very midst of which Adam 
made his appearance. But the time was 
passed when his presence or his absence 
could in any way affect them, and, instead 
of the uncomfortable silence which at an 
earlier stage might have fallen upon the 
party, his entrance was now only the occa- 
sion of hard hits and rough jokes, which 
Adam, seeing the influence under which 
they were made, tried to bear with all the 
temper he could command. 

“Don’t ’ee take no notice of ’em,” said 
Joan, bending over him to set down some 
fresh glasses. “ They ain’t worth yer 
anger, not one among ’em. I’ve kept 
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Eve out of it so much as I could, and 
after now there won’t be no need for her 
to come in agen ; so you go outside there. 


‘Her’s a waitin’ to have a word with ’ee.” 


“ Then wait she may,” said Adam: “ I’m 
goin’ to stop where Iam. Here, father,” 
re cried, “‘pass the liquor this way. 
Come, push the grog about. Last come 
first served you know.” 

The heartiness with which this was 
said caused considerable astonishment. 

“Tss, iss, lad,” said old Zebedee, his 
face glowing under the effects of hot 
punch and the efforts of hospitality. 
*“That’s well said. Set to with a will, 
and you'll catch us up yet.” 

During the laughter called forth by 
the challenge, Joan took another oppor- 
tunity of speaking. ‘“ Why, what be 
*bout, Adam?” she said, seeing how un- 
like his speech and action were to his 
usual self. “Don’t ’ee go and cut off 
your naws to spite yer face, now. Eve’s 
close by here. Her’s as sorry as any- 
thin’, her is: her wouldn’t ha’ gone out 
for twenty pounds if her’d knawed it.” 

“IT wish you’d hold yer tongue,” said 
Adam: “I’ve told you I’m goin’ to stop 
here. Be off with you, now!” 

But Joan, bent on striving to keep him 
from an excess to which she saw exas- 
peration was goading him, made one more 
effort. “Awh, Adam,” she said, “do ’ee 
come now. Eve ——” 

“Eve be + 

But before the word had well escaped 
his lips Joan’s hand was clapped over 
his mouth. Too late, for Eve had come 
up behind them, and as Adam turned his 
head to shake Joan off he found himself 
face to face before her, and the look of 
outraged love she fixed upon him made 
his heart quail within him. What could 
he do? what should he say? Nothing 
now, for before he could gather up his 
senses she had passed by him and was 
gone. 

A sickening feeling came over Adam, 
and he could barely put his lips to the 
glass which, in order to avert attention, 
he had caught up and raised to his mouth. 
At a blow all the resolutions he had 
forced himself to were upset and scat- 
tered, for he had returned with the reck- 
less determination of plunging into what- 
ever dissipation chanced to be going on. 

He had roamed about, angry and tor- 
mented until the climax of passion was 





succeeded by an overpowering sense of | 


ae. to get away from which he had 
etermined to abandon himself, and, fling- 
ing all restraint aside, sink down to that 
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level over which the better part of his 
nature had vainly tried tosoar. But now, 
in the feeling of degradation which Eve’s 
eyes had flashed upon him, the grossness 
of these excesses came freshly before 
him, and the knowledge that even in 
thought he had entertained them made 
him feel lowered in his own eyes; and if 
in his eyes, how must he look in hers? 

Without a movement he knew every 
time that she entered the room: he heard 
her exchange words with some of ‘those 
present, applaud a song of Barnabas 
Tadd’s, answer a question of Uncle Zeb- 
edee’s, and, sharpest thorn of all, stand 
behind Jerrem’s chair, talking to him 
while some of the roughest hits were 
being made at his own mistaken judg- 
ment in holding back those who were 
ready to have “sunk the Looe boats and 
all aboard ’em.” 

In the anguish of his heart Adam could 
have cried aloud. It seemed to him that 
until now he had never tasted the bitter- 
ness of love nor smarted under the sharp 
tooth of jealousy. There were lapses 
when, sending a covert look across the 
table, those around him faded away and 
only Eve and Jerrem stood before him, 
and while he gazed a harsh, discordant 
laugh would break the spell, and, start- 
ing, he would find that it was his own 
voice which had jarred upon his ear. 
His head seemed on fire, his senses con- 
fused. Turning his eyes upon the tum- 
bler of grog which he had poured out, he 
could hardly credit that it still stood all 
but untasted before him. A noisy song 
with a rollicking chorus was being sung, 
and for a moment Adam shut his eyes, 
trying to recollect himself. All in vain: 
everything seemed jumbled and mixed 
together. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the clamor, 
a noise outside was heard. The door was 
burst violently open and as violently shut 
again by Jonathan, who, throwing him- 
self with all his force against it, cried out, 
“ They’m comin’! they’m after ’ee — close 
by — the sodjers. You’m trapped!” And, 
exhausted and overcome by exertion and 
excitement, his tall form swayed to and 
fro, and then fell back in a death-like 
swoon upon the floor. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A NEW STUDY OF TENNYSON. 


THOSE who may happen to be familiar 
with the “ Saturnalia” of Macrobius will 
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remember that one of the most delightful 
episodes in that pleasant work are the 
two books in which Eustathius and Fu- 
rius Albinus estimate the extent of Vir- 
gil’s obligations to his predecessors. 
Eustathius having concluded a long and 
elaborate review of the passages in the 
Greek poets of which the great Roman 
had availed himself, Furius Albinus pro- 
ceeds to trace him through Latin litera- 
ture. He was half afraid, he said, to 
produce the formidable list of passages 
appropriated by the poet, because he 
might be exposing his favorite “to the 
censure of the malignant and unlearned.” 
Remembering, however, that such paral- 
lels as he was about to point out have 
been common to poets of all ages, and 
haughtily observing that what Virgil con- 
descended to borrow became him much 
more than the original owner—to say 
nothing of that owner becoming in some 
cases immortalized by the theft — Furius 
plunges into his theme. Between them 
these Langbaines of the fifth century 
made Conington very uncomfortable to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth; but if 
their disclosures have materially impaired 
Virgil’s claims to originality, they have 
illustrated his faultless taste, his nice 
artistic sense, his delicate touch, his con- 
summate literary skill. They initiated a 
new branch of study, they divulged a 
fruitful secret. 

Without going so far as the thief in 
“ Albumazar,” when he says, 

This poet is that poet’s plagiary, 

And he a third’s till they all end in Homer, 


it is still interesting and necessary to re- 
member that there have appeared in all 
literatures, at a certain point in their de- 
velopment, a class of poets who are essen- 
tially imitative and reflective. They have 
usually been men possessed of great nat- 
ural ability, extensive culture, refined 
taste, minute and comprehensive acquaint- 
ance with the literature which preceded 
them; they have occasionally been men 
endowed with some of the most precious 
attributes of original genius. The poets 
of Alexandria, the epic and elegiac poets 
of Rome, are the most striking types of 
this class in ancient times. Torquato 
Tasso, Gray, and Mr. Tennyson are, per- 
haps, the most striking types in the mod- 
ern world. Of all these Virgil, Tasso, 
and the laureate are undoubtedly the 
most distinguished. In addition, how- 
ever, to their exquisite and peculiar beau- 
ties, which must of course be obvious to 
every one, they are all three of them pre- 
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eminently learned. Their work has a 
twofold value; it has—to borrow an ex- 
pression from the schools — not only an 
exoteric but an esoteric interest. To sit 
down, for instance, to the study of the 
“ Eclogues,” the “ Georgics,” and» the 
“ #neid,” without being familiar with 
the illustrative masterpieces of Greek 
poetry and the fragments of old Roman 
literature, would be like travelling through 
a country rich with historical traditions 
and splendid with poetical associations 
without possessing any sense of either. 
The uncritical spectator might be satis- 
fied with the sensuous glory of the scen- 
ery, the simple loveliness of cloud and 
landscape, and the thousand effects of 
contrast and perspective ; but an enlight- 
ened man would feel something very like 
contempt for one who, with the Ilyssus 
and the Mincio whispering at his feet, 
was sensible only of the natural beauties 
of the landscape round him. Nature has 
indeed made one world, art another. Mr. 
Tennyson has now, by general consent, 
taken his place among English classics; 
he too will have, like Virgil and Tasso, . 
his critics and his commentators; and, 
unless we are much mistaken, one of the 
most important and fruitful departments 
of their labor will be that of tracing his 
obligations to his predecessors, of illus- 
trating his wondrous assimilative skill, 
his tact, his taste, his learning. John de 
Peyrarede once observed that he knew 
no task more instructive than to compare 
Virgil’s adaptations of Homer with the 
original passages —to note what details 
he rejected, what he added, what he soft- 
ened down, what he thought proper to 
heighten. It was a perpetual study of 
the principles of good taste. In full con- 
fidence that what applies to Virgil in this 
case applies with equal justice to the 
work of our laureate, we propose to de- 
vote a few pages to the subject, by way 
of inaugurating a branch of Tennysonian 
research which must necessarily be grad- 
ual and cumulative, but which will sooner 
or later become indispensable to a proper 
appreciation of his services toart. Every 
Englishman must be quite as jealous of 
the fame of the laureate as our old friend 
Furius Albinus was of the fame of his 
beloved Virgil, and we have in truth as 
little fear as honest Furius of our re- 
marks being construed into an insinuation 
of plagiarism against a great and noble 
poet. 

We begin with “In Memoriam. First 
will come the general scheme of the whole 
composition; secondly, the versification ; 
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thirdly, the examination of particular 
passages. The general scheme of the 
work is undoubtedly suggested by the 
series of sonnets and canzoni dedicated 
by Petrarch to the memory of Laura. 
Not only do the several divisions into 
which “ In Memoriam” may be supposed 
to fall correspond with the divisions into 
which Petrarch’s series may be fancifully 
divided, but the whole method and pur- 
pose of the two poets would seem to be 
ampang | similar. ‘In Memoriam” may 

e not improperly described as an analyt- 
ical study of the psychology of sorrow, 
and this assuredly is equally true of Pe- 
trarch’s poems. In ninety-eight short 
pieces the Italian reiterates, now in tones 
of tempered grief, now of rapturous grat- 
itude or pensive, grateful retrospect, the 
truth so well put by his English pupil: — 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


He tells how his earthly love for an earthly 
object, fertile with temporal blessings 
though it was, has by death become trans- 
formed and purified. So exactly indeed 
do these two works correspond, that the 
parallel is not at all broken by the fact 
that the Italian is speaking of the love 
between man and woman, while the En- 
= poet is speaking of the friendship 

etween man and man. If we except the 
religious speculations, the mysticism, and 
the modern scientific allusions of “In 
Memoriam,” it would not perhaps be too 
much to say that the germs at least of 
almost every section are to be found scat- 
tered up and down the “ Sonetti e Can- 
zoni in Morte di Madonna Laura.” A 
minute comparison between Petrarch and 
Mr. Tennyson, though it would amply 
repay minute investigation, and may some 
day become necessary, must be reserved 
for another place. We are by no means 
disposed to underrate Petrarch, but we 
hope the shade of Leopardi will forgive 
us fo~ saying that the English poet has 
far surpassed the laureate of Laura, even 
in his own peculiar style. 

A great deal has been written about 
the versification of “In Memoriam,” and 
it has usually been stated that the scheme 
of its metre was borrowed from Ben Jon- 
son (“Underwoods,” xxxix.; or “ Cati- 
line,” act ii., chorus) or Sandys. Now it 
must be obvious to any one who has any 
ear that the rough and jolting verses of 
Jonson, utterly deficient in rhythm and 
cadence, supposing they did suggest the 
stanza, could have suggested nothing but 
the bald outline. They hold, in truth, 
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about the same relationship to the match- 
less mechanism of the “ {n Memoriam” 
stanza as the hexameters of the “ Iliad” 
hold to the hexameters of “ Evangeline.” 
We once thought that the peculiarly beau- 
tiful casura effect which characterizes 
the versification of Mr. Tennyson’s poem 
was to be numbered among his many 
debts to Wordsworth. See the “ Afflic- 
tion of Margaret.” This poem, though 
not in the Tennysonian quatrain, has ex- 
actly the same cadence; but there can be 
no doubt that the measure, the hint of 
the cadence, and indeed the whole cast of 
the metre have been taken from a very 
rare volume, scarcely known even to pro- 
fessed students of our early poetry -— the 
occasional verses of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Some of Herbert’s stanzas 
are so similar to “In Memoriam,” that 
even a nice ear might excusably mistake 
one or two of them for the laureate’s. 
They occur in a piece entitled “ An Ode 
upon the Question, whether Love should 
continue Forever :””— 


Oh! no, beloved, I am most sure 
These virtuous habits we acquire, 
As being with the soul entire, 

Must with it evermore endure. 


Else should our souls in vain elect, 
And vainer yet were Heaven’s laws, 
When to an everlasting cause 

They give a perishing effect. 


Not here on earth, then, nor above, 
Our good affections can impair ; 
For where God doth admit the fair, 

Think you that he excludeth love? 


These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hands enfold, 
And all chaste blessings can be told 

Shall with us everlasting be. 


For if no use of sense remain 
When bodies once this life forsake, 
Or they could no delight partake, 
Why should they ever rise again? 


Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch, 
Much less your fairest mind invade ; 
Were not our souls immortal made, 

Our equal loves can make them such. 


It seems a pity that this rare volume 
should not have found some one enter- 
prising enough to reprint it. Lord Her- 
bert’s fame as a prose writer would have 
sufficed to carry off verses much less ex- 
cellent than these. 

The noble verses which open “In 
Memoriam” are obviously a transfusion, 
so to speak, of some verses of Lord Her- 
bert’s brother, George Herbert, who ap- 
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pears to be a favorite with the laureate. 
A comparison of Herbert’s first stanza 
with the opening of Mr. Tennyson’s poem 
will at once illustrate the fine art of the 
latter poet, and the peculiar manner in 
which he has, more or less unconsciously 
no doubt, availed himself of his predeces- 
sor’s poem. 


Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 
Thine are these orbs of light and shade : 
Thou madest life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest Death, and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Immortal Love, Author of this great frame, 
Sprung from that beauty which can never 
fade, 
How hath man parcell’d out thy glorious name, 
And — it on the dust which thou hast 
made! 


HERBERT, Love. 


Whether I fly with angels, fall with dust, 
Thy hands made both, and I am there. 


And thou hast made him: thou art just. 
In Mem. 


And God has promised : he is just. 
HERBERT, Zhe Discharge. 


Our little systems have their day, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
In Mem. 


Lord, though we change, thou art the same. 
HERBERT, Whit-Sunday. 


That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music. In Mem. 


That so Thy favors, granting my request, 
They and my mind may chime. 
HERBERT, Denial. 


Confusions of a wasted youth. 


This curious use of the word is in 
“ Vaughan the Silurist :”” — 


These dark confusions that within me rest 
(Dressing). 


.It would of course be absurd. to assert 
that these resemblances are conscious 
imitations, but, as they lie within the com- 
pass of forty-four lines, they are at least 
curious enough to be pointed out. A 
striking instance of Mr. Tennyson’s hap- 
py power of enriching and elaborating the 
rough material of others is seen in the 
use he has made of a passage in which 
Cowper (“ Task,” book vi. lines 88-99) 
draws a distinction between knowledge 
and wisdom : — 
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Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connection: knowledge 
dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 

Till smooth’d, and squared, and fitted to its 
place, 

Does but encumber when it should enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so 
much ; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


Now mark how this is reproduced more 
suo by Mr. Tennyson (“In Memoriam,” 
Cxiv.): 

Who loves not Knowledge ? 

Let her work prevail. 
But on her forehead sits a fire ; 

She sets her forward countenance, 

And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 

Let her know her place : 
She is the second, not the first. 


A higher hand must make her mild, 

If all be not in vain, and guide 

Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With Wisdom, like the younger child: 


For she is earthly, of the mind ; 
But Wisdom heavenly, of the soul. 


Cowper is again recalled in Ixxxiii : — 
Laburnums dropping-wells of fire — 
suggested perhaps by “ Task,” vi. 149: —- 


Laburnum, 
Rich in streaming gold. 


As our list will be a long one, it will 
perhaps be well to put down the imita- 
tions, adaptations, or resemblances, with- 
out making any regular running commen- 
tary, though we may presume that those 
from the Greek and Roman classics were 
intentional. 


Never morning wore 
To evening but some heart did break. (vi.) 


from Lucretius : — 


Nec nox ulla diem neque noctem Aurora secuta 
est, 

Quz non audierit mixtos vagitibus zgris 

Ploratus. 

His heavy-shotted hammock shroud 

Drops in his vast and wandering grave. (Zd.) 


from Shakespeare, “ Richard III.” act i. 
sc.3:— 


To seek the empty vast and wandering air. 
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And from his ashes may be made _ 
The violet of his native land. xviii.) 


Persius, “ Sat.” i. 39: — 
Nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favi//a 
Nascentur viola ? 


That strikes by night a crag: 
And staggers blindly ere she sink. 


For this graphic touch see Napier, “ His- 
tory of the Peninsular War” (Battle of 
Albuera) : — 


The Fusileer battalions, struck by the iron 
tempest, reeled and staggered like a sinking 
ship. 

The beautiful euphemism “to cease,” 
for to die (xxxiv.), is of course from 
Keats’s “ Ode to a Nightingale : — 


shelf, 
(xvi). 


To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


Congreve, “ Way of the World,” act ii. 
sc. 2:— 


(xxvii.) 


Tis better to have been left than never to have 
been loved. 


Or possibly, as has been suggested by 
Thackeray, “ Pendennis,” vol. i. chap. vi., 
“Itis best to love wisely no doubt, but 
to love foolishly is better than not to be 
able to love at all.” 


(xxxv.) 


This splendid line is partly from Hor- 
ace, “ Ode” ii. 20: — 


The moanings of the homeless sea. 


Visam gementis litora Bospori ; 


partly from Shelley’s “ homeless streams,” 
described in “ Alastor.” - 


Like Zight¢ in many a shiver’d lance 
That dveaks about the dappled pools. 


Cf. Mr. Browning’s “ Pauline : ” — 


Tall trees overarch to keep us in, 
Breaking the sunbeams into emerald shafts. 


No lapse of moons can canker love. (xxvi.) 


Shakespeare, “ Sonnet cxvi.” : — 
Love’s not Time’s fool ; 


Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 
There must be wisdom with great death, (li.) 


is the versification of an idea which Sir 
Thomas Browne has in his “ Religio Me- 
dici” thrown into many forms. Milton 
has described Death as the “keeper of 
the keys of all creeds,” and Pope as “the 
great teacher.” 


My words are only words, and moved 
Upon the topmost froth of thought, 
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from Persius, “ Sat. i.” 104: — 


Summa delumbe saliva 
Hoc natat in labris. 


And ave, ave, ave said 
Adieu, adieu for evermore. 


Catullus, “ Car.” ci. : — 
Atque in perpetuum frater ave atgue vale, 
In shadowy thoroughfares of thought. 


was obviously inspired by that weird 
line in Sophocles, so infinite in its sugges- 
tiveness — 


TloAAde & ddovde éAB6vra dpovridog mAGvou — 
on which Shelley has written an admirable 
commentary. 

With the dreeze of song. (|xxv.) 


This is Pindar’s (“Pythian ” iv. 5) odpoc 
buver, 
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Take wings of fancy and ascend, (Ixxvi.) 


from Petrarch, “ Sonnet Ixxxii.” : — 
Volo con 7 ali de’ pensieri al cielo. 


The whole spirit of lxxvii. is from Pe- 
trarch, sonnet “Jz Morte di Laura,” 
Xxv.:— 


My darkened ways 
Shall ring with music all the same: 
To breathe my loss is more than fame, 
To utter love more sweet than praise. 


E certo ogni mio studio in quel temp’ era 
Pur di sfogare il doloroso core 

In qualche modo, non d’ acquistar fama. 
Pianger cercai, non gia del pianto onore. 


In lxxxv. it would seem that the passage 
beginning 
But Summer on the steaming floods, 


was inspired by that heavenly sonnet of 
Petrarch’s numbered xi. So also Ixxxviii. 
is as obviously moulded on Dante, “ Son- 
net xxv.” A writer in Motes and Quer- 
zes has also drawn attention to the 
singularly close resemblance between sec- 
tion Ixxvi. and section Ixxii. and the 
“Purgatorio,” canto xi. 91-106. 


Ora che’] mondo si adorna e veste — etc. 


How pure at heart and sound in head —etc. 
(xciv.) 


The whole of this piece is little else than 
a translation of the noble passage about 
the mood in which man is fitted for com- 
munion with his God in Jeremy Taylor’s 
“ Fifth Golden Grove Sermon.” In c. 


and ci. we find again the inspiration of 
Laura’s lover — see sonnets xlii. and xliy. 
— though the exquisite descriptive touch- 
all Mr. Tennyson’s. 


es are 
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The violet comes, but we are gone, (cv.) 


is, of course, an epitome of the celebrated 
passage in Moschus’ third “ Idyll,” 
100-165. 

In cvii. the parody from Alczus and 
Horace is obvious. In cxxvii. “the brute 
earth” is Horace’s “ druta tellus,” or per- 
haps directly from “ Comus,” 797 : — 


And the brute earth would lend her nerves — 


as the “glorious lies” is probably a mis- 
translation of Plato’s Geta pevd7. 

We will now go on to collate other 
parallel passages at random up and down 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems, though we do not 
propose to trace his obligations to Shelley 
and Keats, as they would of themselves 
form an interesting paper. 


I earth in earth forget these empty courts 
( Zithonus). 


This happy Hellenism is in Stephen 
Hawes’s “ Pastime of Pleasure,” capit. 
xlv.: — 


When carth in earth hath ta’en his corrupt 
taste. 


The slow, sweet hours that bring us all things 
good ; 
The slow, sweet hours that bring us all things 


1, 
And all good things from evil. 
Love and Duty. 


Imitated, apparently, from Theocritus, 
“ Idyll xv.” 104-5 : — 


Bapdicrat paxdpwr "Qpar gidat, dard rroberva? 
"Epxovrat, mavtecat Bporoiow dei tt popoicat. 


Again, in the same poem, the lovers’ 
meeting irresistibly reminds us of a sim- 
ilar scene in Wordsworth’s “ Vandracour 
and Julia.” Take two passages : — 


The summer night, that paus’d 
Among her stars to hear us: stars that hung 
Love-charm’d to listen—all the wheels of 


Time 
Spun round in station ; but the end had come. 
Love and Duty. 
The galaxy display’d 


Her fires, that like mysterious pulses beat 

Aloft — momentous but uneasy bliss ; 

To their full hearts the universe seemed hung 

On that brief meeting’s slender filament. 
WorDsWoRTH. 


In this passage Mr. Tennyson has 
scarcely improved his model; but in an- 
other, for the germ of which it would 
seem that he was also indebted to that 
consummate master of language, he cer- 
tainly has. There are few passages in our 
‘Jiterature so perfect in onomatopeeic ef- 
fect as the following : — 
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Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he 
based 

His feet on slippery crag that rang 


Sharp smitten. Passing of Arthur. 
Now compare Wordsworth : — 
With the din 


Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud, 
The leafless trees, and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron. 


As we have alluded to “ The Passing of 
Arthur,” we may, omitting the obvious 
Homeric and Virgilian imitations, notice 
a very singular appropriation of coinci- 
dence. The two fine lines — 


For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God — 


are the versification of a sentence from 
Archdeacon Hare’s sermon on “ The Law 
of Self-Sacrifice :” — 


This is the golden chain of love whereby the 
whole creation is bound to the throne of the 
Creator. 


The lovely stanza in the verse to 
“j.5."— 


His memory long will live alone 
In all our hearts, as mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun 
And dwells in heaven — 


may have been distilled from two lines in 
Dryden’s noble tragedy of “ Don Sebas- 
tian,” act i, scene 1: — 


If I fall, 
I shall be like myself ; a setting sun 
Should leave a track of glory in the skies. 


The cynical aspiration of the young 
hero in “Locksley Hall,” that he might 
“burst all links of habit,” “take some 
savage woman who should rear his dusky 
race,” be mated with a squalid savage, so 

et more enjoyment than he could hope 
or in this march of mind, finds a curious 
parallel in Beaumont’s “ Philaster,” act iv. 
sc. 2:— 


Oh, that I had been nourish’d in the woods, 

° ° ° ° ° and not known 
The right of crowns, nor the dissembling trains 
Of women’slooks . . . , 

And then had taken me some mountain girl, 
Beaten with winds, that might have strewed 


my be 
With leaves and reeds, and have borne at her 


big breasts 
My large coarse issue. This had been a life 


Free from vexation. 


The Elizabethan dramatists have also 
furnished the germ of a fine passage in 
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the “ Dream of Fair Women.” 
says : — 


Cleopatra 


Once, like the moon, I made 
The ever-shifting currents of the blood, 
According to my humor, ebb and flow. 


What says Susan Carter to Frank in 
Ford’s “Witch of Edmonton,” act ii. 
sc. 2?— 


You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea, 
To make it ebb and flow into my face, 
As your looks change. 


Ye may ne see, for peeping flowers, the grass, 


writes George Peele, in that loveliest of 
pastoral dramas, “The Arraignment of 
Paris.” 


You scarce could see the grass for flowers, 


echoes Mr. Tennyson (“ Two Voices ”’). 

For the fine idea at the end of “ AEnone,” 
it would seem also that he is indebted to 
another of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
and, with due deference to the genius of 
the latter poet, how feebly do his verses 
echo the massive majesty of Shake- 
speare’s greatest follower ! 


What this may be, I know not, but I know 

That whereso’er I am by night and day, 

All earth and air seem only burning fire. 
TENNYSON, Gnone. 


Now for Webster : — 


The heaven o’er my head seems made of 
molten brass, 
The earth of flaming sulphur. 
Duchess of Malfi, act iv. sc. 2. 


As we have mentioned “(CEnone,” we 
will go on to point out the passages on 
which Mr. Tennyson has —to use Addi- 
son’s favorite phrase — had his eye : — 

Now the noon-day quiet holds the hill. 


is a Ziteral translation of a line in Calli- 

machus, “ Lavacrum Palladas,” 72:— 
pecauBpwa 0 eix’ bpo¢ dovxia. 

The next line, 


The Zizard, with his shadow on ¢he stone, 
Rests like a shadow, 


was doubtless suggested by a line in that 
exquisite idyll in Theocritus (the seventh), 
of which Mr. Tennyson has availed him- 
self elsewhere : — 
‘Avixa 6) Kai oadpog é¢’ aiuaccaicr Kabeidet. 
The whole of the beautiful passage, — 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 
Lotus and lilies. 
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And o’er him flowed a golden cloud, and leaned 
Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 
is taken, with one or two additions and 
alterations in the names of the flowers, 
from “ Iliad,” xiv. 347-352, with a remi- 
niscence, no doubt, of the gorgeous pas- 
sage in “ Paradise Lost,” bk. iv. 695-702. 
or is the happy touch about the crocus 
breaking like fire original, being simply 
a version of Sophocles’ ypvsavyn¢ KpoKog 
(“ Zdip. Col.” 685) with a memory per- 
haps of Wordsworth’s flowers that set the 
hills on fire (“ Ruth”). 

Few tasks would be more pleasant than 
to follow the laureate step by step through 
the Arthurian poems, comparing them with 
the original romance, of which he has of 
course made the same use as Shakespeare 
made of Holinshed’s “Chronicles.” Here, 
however, we must confine ourselves to a 
very few illustrations. The whole of 
“Elaine” is taken, with the exception of 
the ornaments and illustrative poetical 
matter, from part iii. chapters cxxii. and 
cxxiii., while much of the tone of the fourth 
* ZEneid ” has been ¢ransfused intoit. In 
like manner “ The Passing of Arthur” is 
derived from part iii. chapters clvii., 
clviii.; but all the sublimity and wierdness 
of the laureate’s splendid description of 
the battle is his own. It is possible that 
he may have borrowed the horror of the 
mist from some account of the battle of 
Barnet, which was fought under circum- 
stances similar to those of Arthur’s last 
fight. How closely he sometimes follows 
his original may be illustrated by one or 
two quotations. Of Lancelot, the history 
says, chapter clxxvi. : — 


Thou wert the goodliest person that ever 
came among press of knights, and thou wert 
the meekest man and the gentlest that ever eat 
in hall among ladies. 


Marr’d as he was, he seem’d the good/iest man 
That ever among ladies ate in hall, 
And noblest. 


Again: 
And then he threw the sword into the water 
as far as he might, and there came an arm and 


an hand above the water and caught it, and so 

shook it thrice and brandished it. — //istory. 
And clutch’d the sword, 

But ere he dipt the surface rose an arm, 

And caught him by the hilt and brandish’d him 

Three times, 


The passage beginning “ Then saw they 
how there hove a dusky barge” is taken 
with literal exactness from the “ History.” 
But how gloriously has the laureate trans- 
formed its bald simplicity here, as every- 
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where else, with the alchemy of his genius ! 
Again, in “ Elaine ” he follows very closely 
the old romance, as may be seen by com- 
paring the two following passages (‘* The 
Original ”): — 

And this was the letter, most noble knight, 
my Lord Sir Launcelot Du Lac, I was your 
lover, that men called the fair maid of Astolat. 
Therefore unto all ladies I make moan: yet 
for my soul that ye pray and bury me at the 
least. Pray for my soul, Sir Launcelot, as 
thou art a knight peerless. 


Now compare with this “ Elaine,” from 
line “ Most noble lord” to “ As thou art 
a knight peerless.” 

In the verses to “J. S.,” the beautiful 
phrase about tears — 


Dew 
Drawn from the spirit through the brain— 


is borrowed from the matchless Alcaic 
stanza of Gray’s on tears — 


O lacrymarum fons tenero sacros 
Ducentium crtus ex animo. 


Mr. Tennyson’s classical imitations are 
always singularly happy. We may in- 
stance his use of Homer’s kiya xwgov (/7, 
xiv. 16), in 
The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
In silence ; 


his imitation from Virgil (4x. iv. 530) — 
Ever failed to draw 
The quiet night into her blood (Geraint and 
Enid) — 
to whom also he is indebted for the model 
of the passage in “ Elaine” — 
Death, like a friend’s voice, etc. ; 
for 
O noble breast and all-puissant arms ; 
and 
This way and that dividing the swift mind 
(Morte d’ Arthur) ; 
as well as many other passages obvious 
to the scholar. In truth, the poet laure- 
ate’s debts to Homer and Virgil would 
make in themselves an interesting dis- 
sertation. In “ Eleanore” he has laid 
both Sappho and Horace under contribu- 
tion. To the latter he is indebted for the 
beautiful picture and the suggestive touch 
in— 
His bow-string slackened, languid love, 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand, etc. 


Compare — 
Aderat querenti 


Perfidum ridens Venus, ¢¢ remisso 
Filius arcu, 
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To the former he is indebted for all the 
passage which succeeds “My heart a 
charmed slumber keeps,” which is an 
almost literal translation of the greater 
part of Sappho’s incomparable ode filtered 
perhaps through Catullus. 

The two exquisite lines in “ Mariana,” — 


Her tears fell with the dews at even, 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried — 


were evidently adapted from two lines 
scarcely less beautiful, which indicate the 
loss poetry has received in the destruction 
of the works of Cinna. 


Te matutinus flentem conspexit Eous, 
Te fientem Paulo vidit post Hesperus Idem. 


We have often thought the lines in the 
“ Welcome to Alexandra,” — 


For Saxon or Dane or Norman are we, 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each of us Dane in our welcome of 
thee, 


singularly happy; but we find that the 
laureate has been anticipated in his ex- 
quisite adulation by Martial, “ De Spectac- 
ulis” (Epig. iii.), enumerating the various 
nations which welcome Czsar home. He 
concludes, — 


Vox diversa sonat populorem, est vox tamen 
una 
Cum verus patriz diceris esse pater. 


The happy comparison in “ Enid,” — 


And arms on which the standing muscle slop’d 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone — 


is taken, with an ingenious and happy 
turn in the image, from Theocritus (“ Idyll 
xxii.”) — 

éy d& beg orepeoiot Bpaxiovoww dxpov bz’ dpyov 
éoracav 7ite méTpot dAoiTpOxXOL, Ob¢ Te KUAVdwY 
xXEtudppove Torapo¢ peyadate réptéfece divate. 


The adaptations from Theocritus in the 
passage beginning “All the land... 
smelt of the coming summer,” to the end 
of the paragraph, in “ The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” must be obvious to every 
scholar. 


The gods themselves cannot recall their gifts 
( Zithonus) 


is, of course, from Agathon, as quoted by 
Aristotle (“ £th. NV.” vi. 2) — 


Lévou yap avrov Kai Ged¢ orepiokerat, 
dyévyta Toteiv doo’ dv i mexpaypéva. 


The beautiful lines in “ Lucretius ” — 


The gods who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world 
Where never creeps a cloud, etc., 
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and the lines in the “ Morte d’Arthur” 
describing Avilion — 


Where falls nor hail nor rain nor any snow, etc. ; 


are of course closely modelled on “ Odys- 
sey” vi. 42-45, and on the lines 18-22 in 
the third book of the “De Rerum Na- 
turd.” We may also notice the curious 
coincidence between the verses in the 
epilogue — 

And drove his heel into the smoulder’d log 

That sent a blast of sparkles up the flue. 


And Dante, “ Paradiso,” canto xviii. — 


Nel percuoter de’ ciocchi arsi 
Surgono innumerabili faville. 


The burden of Elaine’s song, — 
Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, 
reminds us of Dante’s, — 
Perd giri fortuna la sua ruota 
Come le piace. Inferno, xv. 95. 
The couplet, — 


As when a great thought strikes along the brain, 
And flushes all the cheek (Dream of Fair 
Women), : 


would certainly seem to have been sug- 
on by a passage in the “Hymn to 
ermes,” — 
o¢ 0’ bxor’ Ode vonua did oTépvoto TEpHON 
"Avepog ... 
al yé Te divnOdatv ar’ d¢0aAuov duapvyai, 
The weird and graphic touch in “ Locks- 
ley Hall,” — 


And am eye shall vex thee, looking ancient 
kindness on thy pain, © 


forcibly recalls the similarly strange and 
happy use of duua in Sophocles, “ E£lec- 
tra,’ 902,— 
éumaiet ti ot 
poxg Sivnbec Supa. 

We may mention in passing that an- 
other beautiful expression in “ Locksley 
Hall,” — 


Such an one do I remember whex to look at was 
to love— 

would seem to have been adapted from 

Burns :— 


But 0 see her was to love her, 
Love but her and love forever. 


But we have lingered long enough 
among imitations from the Greek and 
Latin poets, and will collect a few more 

arallels from English literature, miscel- 
sony selected. 


When Ilion /ike a mist rose into towers ( Tithonus) 
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is a memory of Milton’s pandemonium 
(“ Par. Lost,” book i.): — 
Out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation. 


In “ Maud” (iv.) there is a fine image 
and idea borrowed apparently from Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s splendid version of the “ Ru- 
baiyat” of Omar, where life is compared 
to a chess-board, and men to the pieces on 
the board. 


Do we move ourselves, or are we moved by an 
unseen man at a game 

That pushes us off from the board, and others 
ever succeed ? 


In Mr. Fitzgerald’s work we find men 
described as, 


Impotent pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this chequer board of nights and days, 


And one by one back in the closet lays. 


The picturesque touch in the “ Prin- 
cess,” — 


Their morions wash’d with morning — 


recalls forcibly Mr. Browning’s “ Flor- 
ence, — 


Wash'd by the morning’s water-gold. 
Old Pictures at Florence. 


Curiously enough, the plot of “ The 
Princess” seems to have been suggested 
by Dr. Johnson. 


The princess thought that of all sublunary 
things knowledge was the best ; she desired first 
to learn all sciences, and then purposed to found 
a college of learned women in which she could 
preside, — Rasselas, ch, xlix. 


The memorable couplet in “The Brook ”— 
Men may come and men may go, etc. — 


recalls the old inscription on an Italian 
sun-dial, — 


Io vado et vengo ogni giorno, 
Ma tu andrai senza ritorno, 


In the verses entitled “ Nothing will die” 
the lines, — 


The world was never made ; 
It will change. but it will not fade — 


are of course from Shelley’s “ Cloud,” — 
I change, but I cannot die. 


Here we must pause, though we have 
by no means exhausted our list of these 
interesting and instructive parallel pas- 
sages. It would be absurd and presump- 
tuous to conclude that any of the similari- 
ties which have been pointed out were 
deliberate or even conscious imitations. 
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In Mr. Tennyson’s own noble words, we 
moderns are “the heirs of all the ages.” 
We live amid wealth as prodigally piled 
up as the massive and innumerable treas- 
ure-trove of Spenser’s “rich strond.” 
We have inherited the splendors of the 
literatures of Greece, of Rome, of Italy, 
and of the illustrious dynasties of English 
genius, and we know no task more de- 
lightful than that of tracing the resem- 
blances between them. This is not the 
place for discussing the characteristics of 
Mr. Tennyson’s genius, but thus much 
we may surely hazard without any fear of 
being mistaken for insensible critics. If 
ever there was a poet who might say with 
Horace, — 
Ego apis Matine 
More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum . . . operosa 
Carmina fingo — 


“Like the bee of Matina feeding with 
endless toil on the sweet thyme, what I 
compose I compose with elaborate care ” 
— it surely would be the laureate. And 
who would not regard with curious inter- 
est the flowers from which his nectar has 
been drawn? It has been observed of 
Virgil — and observed with justice — that 
he never fails to improve what he borrows 
though Homer was his creditor. The 
same will almost universally apply to 
Tennyson — nihil tetigit guod non orna- 
vit— what he does still betters what is 
done. j. Cc. C. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF KITTY CAN- 
HAM. 


BY HER GREAT-GREAT-NIECE, THE LATE 
MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


HER portrait hangs opposite to me — 
above the piano; it is very delicately 
painted, only the most transparent shad- 
_ have fallen upon that exquisite oval 
ace. 

Tradition says that this likeness was 
taken abroad by an Italian artist, and all 
picture-loving strangers who enter our 
drawing-room look at it again and again, 
as if — knew instinctively that @ stor 
must belong to the owner of the remark- 
able countenance which confronts them 
with so much cold dignity, and a calm, 
defiant expression of proud reserve. Nor 
are these visitors mistaken. The original 
of that portrait was a most prosperous 





and undetected criminal, who buried in 
her own breast all the secret penalties 
and harrassing anxieties which inevitably 
pursue the guilty. Having sinned advis- 
edly and made her own bargain with her 
own soul, she kept her dark counsel 
securely to the last hour of her life, and 
was carried to her grave with all the 
pomp which became a most virtuous and 
right honorable matron, attended by two 
chief mourners, who had courted and 
wedded her in true love and faith — both 
of whom she had cruelly deceived, yet 
both forgave her, and were bitterly grieved 
to find cer so guilty at last. She must 
have been a very lovely woman. The 
brown hair is turned off her fine fore- 
head, but one shadowy curl wanders over 
her neck and bust; her eyes have a 
glowing tone of color, they are singularly 
iquid and melting; her profile is slightly 
es and an indescribable expression 
of finesse and determination lurks about 
her full but firmly closed mouth; the car- 
riage of the lady’s head is haughty, and 
she looks perfectly conscious of her com- 
manding beauty, as, with one slender, 
bloodless hand, she daintily fingers a blue 
scarf, which falls over the right side of 
her dusky pink dress. The original of 
the portrait was, for a short time, the 
wife of one of my great-great uncles, the 
Reverend Alexander Henry Gough, there- 
fore hers is a family story, which I am 
often called upon to tell whether in the 
vein or not; so, once for all, I have re- 
solved to put it on paper, this dreary 
summer day, when the wind is whistling 
an autumnal tune, and the leaves and 
flowers are weeping in the rain, and the 
air is heavy with the scent of the large 
white syringa blossoms which are laiu in 
forei-” countries about the beloved 
dead; the monotonous tolling from a 
distant cemetery falls upon my ear mean- 
while, in grave concord with the melan- 
choly weather and the task I have set 
myself. 

On the 11th of February, 1720, Robert 
Canham and Judith his wife brought their 
little daughter to be baptised, and they 

ave her the name of Catharine. Her 
ather was a prosperous yeoman dwelling 
on a fertile promontory which juts out 
boldly into the German Ocean. He farmed 
several hundred acres of the best corn- 
lands in England; they are salted by the 
sea fogs, and a track of marine marshes 
lies beyond, where his cattle fed, and the 
plovers grey and golden came in autumn, 
and long strings of wild fowl alighted on 
frosty nights — the wild white swans, and 
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dun birds were among them, and the 
heavy black geese. A picturesque old 
manor house was the residence of the 
ag | tenant of this great farm; it 
is built of dark bricks with curious round 
gables, and a tiled roof. On one side, 
among a few fine elms, stands the parish 
church, at a considerable distance from 
the village and parsonage to which it be- 
longs; on the other is the old-fashioned 
plentiful kitchen-garden, with sunny, fruit- 
ful walls, and a many-colored margin of 
well-known English flowers, while the 
wealthy stack-yard and extensive range 
of farm buildings are grouped on a green 
opposite the house. 

The happiest and most innocent years 
of Kitty Canham’s life were spent in this 
pleasant home, but the old hall in its 
most manorial days, had never sheltered 
a spirit so restless and aspiring as hers. 
The fame of her great loveliness spread 
early; before she had advanced far in 
her teens she was the beauty and popular 
toast of her agricultural district. The 
eyes of every man she met paid her the 
same tacit homage of involuntary admira- 
tion; but she looked down upon her 
equals among the wealthy yeomanry, for 
her thoughts wandered to the two great 
houses of the neighborhood, where “ the 
faithful Commons ” were powerfully rep- 
resented by a selfish placeman, enjoying 
the most lucrative appointments, of whose 
character and career we may read in Lord 
Stanhope’s “ Life of Pitt,” and Selwyn’s 
“ Memoirs; ” while a great earl, who was 
descended illegitimately from the Princes 
of Orange, did the honors for the House 
of Peers on the same promontory; so, 
when time went heavily at these fine 
places, a gay band of guests would sally 
forth in quest of amusement, and very 

allant gentleman and ladies, whom Sir 
| sor painted, sometimes found their 
way to the lonely old hall, to gaze at the 
rare young beauty who blossomed among 
her native corn-fields; and while they 
patronized and flattered her, the girl 
adroitly caught something of their tone 
and air, as well as the fashion of their 
dresses. But though the fine gentlemen 
stared very boldly, and whispered with 
her when the great ladies were not look- 
ing that way, not one of them talked to 
her of marriage —it remained for that 
rash step to be taken by the young vicar 
of a neighboring oastah. He was the 


scion of one of the most ancient and pow- 
erful families of the Welsh marches, from 
which same stock sprang the knightly 
family, bearing the same name and arms 





as himself, now ennobled and long resi- 
dent in a Midland county; he was the 
second of three brothers who had received 
their education at the University of Cam- 
bridge, and were afterwards well-beneficed 
clergymen in our Church. When Alexan- 
der og A Gough had resolved on taking 
so much beauty and restless pride to his 
retired parsonage, he invited the young- 
est of his fraternal band to accompany 
him on one of his visits to Kitty Canham. 

Now Maurice Gough was a far shrewd- 
er man than Alexander. Though a pop- 
ular preacher, he enjoyed the reputation 
of being the best hand at whist in his 
county; he was a fine scholar, a genial, 
intelligent don vivant. Of course, sucha 
man was the chaplain and intimate friend 
of the earl, his cousin on his mother’s 
side, and the constant guest of the wealthy 
placeman we have described; his social 
and his literary talents were rewarded by 
a vicarage and a rectory, and a prebendal 
stall; moreover, he had himself made a 
prudent marriage ; therefore he was not 
prepared, perhaps, to look very favorably 
on the dowerless yeoman’s duaghaee of 
whose airs and graces he had heard so 
much. Family tradition does not sa 
that Alexander Gough asked for the ad- 
vice, which, after half-an-hour’s conversa- 
tion with Kitty, Doctor Maurice emphati- 
cally tendered as they drove home side by 
side. 

“ Don’t do it, brother, don’t!” reiter- 
ated the prebendary. “A beautiful creat- 
ure, a lovely woman, who will play vou a 
trick, depend upon it, Alexander! Who 
will play you a trick, if you only give her 
the chance.” 

However, of course the young vicar 
married our heroine, and the sequel of 
their history verified my great-grand- 
father’s prediction ; he probab!y saw that 
the girl did not love his brother, and 
knew that she was totally unfitted for the 
duties and position of a clergyman’s 
wife. She brought many disturbing qual- 
ities and great bitterness of spirit into the 
remote parsonage and quiet study at 
Thorpe-le-Soken, but no children were 
born of their ill-stared union, and unsoft- 
ened and undisciplined remained the 
singular and selfish character which has 
left its subtle but discernible traces among 
lineaments and coloring of so much 
refinement. 

The name of Mrs. Gough had not been 
injuriously associated with that of any 
gentleman up to the hour of her disap- 
pearance; but she had always been dis- 
contented with her own lot, and very 
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confident in the power of her beanty. At 
last she resolved to break away from 
every relationship and connection, to quit 
the scenes of her past life forever, and to 
start afresh on another stage, unencum- 
bered by any ties or duties. Two ac- 
counts are given concerning the manner 
of her departure. In the first it is stated 
that Catharine was present, with Mr. 
Gough, at a masqurade at the house of a 
friend they were visiting in London; and 
that during the course of the evening she 
walked from the crowded reception- 
rooms, unobserved by her husband, with 
a mysterious companion, whose name and 
rank did not then transpire, nor were they 
even surmised. The second version says 
that our heroine set forth from home 
alone, one fine day, without making any 
explanation, or leaving the vaguest clue 
behind, by which her destination could be 
traced. She had taken all her measures 
with an extraordinary ingenuity and de- 
liberation; the inmates of Thorpe-le- 
Soken vicarage watched and waited for 
her return, but she never came back to 
them alive. She has not been charged 
with defrauding Mr. Gough of anything 
besides herself; she must therefore have 
started on her enterprise with a very light 
purse and slender wardrobe. But here 
occurs an hiatus in her story which her 
husband’s family have never been able to 
fill up. It was reported that she fre- 
quented places of public amusement, and 
lived disreputably in London for a time. 
If this account be correct, she certainly 
never endured the hardships, or passed 
through the degrading vicissitudes to 
which she rendered herself liable. How- 
ever, the owner of that reticent mouth and 
able forehead was no common character 
among our unhappy sisters who have 
“ forsaken the guides of their youth, and 
forgotten the covenant of their God.” 
She speedily met with a powerful protec- 
tor, and gained all that she learned to 
covet in very early days ; but nothing was 
heard of her at Thorpe-le-Soken until the 
summer of 1752, and to find her again we 
must travel far away from the great farm, 
its corn-lands and marine marshes, far 
from Mr. Gough’s parsonage on our east- 
ern coast, to “ Verona’s Champain,” as 
Dante and his faithful Carey have it —to 
a sick-room’in an Italian villa. On her 
death-bed lay the lost wife, and among the 
terrible bloom and brightness of hectic 
fever the haunted soul looked out in the 
anxious intensity of her glowing brown 
eyes; and mental emotion and physical 
suffering were indicated by the painful 





working of her thin nostrils. A young 
man knelt beside her watching for every 
word, symptom, or look. He remained 
there night and day, with his fingers 
linkedin hers, and on one of them he had 
placed the only wedding-ring which she 
wore then. His was that fearfully prodi- 
gal love which the reverent mind contem- 
plates mournfully, since it is doomed to 
end in darkness. So idolatrous was his 
devotion to a human being, so complete 
and desperate his abandonment to an 
earthly passion, he had given all indeed 
—heart and spirit—to the perishing 
woman before him, and he never counted 
the cost, or reckoned how large was his 
venture, until she was taken, and he had 
made utter shipwreck. 

John Viscount Dalrie might have been 
about twenty-five years of age: he was 
the heir to an earldom, and his countess- 
mother descended from the house of 
“proud Argyle.” Her son was distin- 
guished for personal grace and beauty ; 
he possessed a highly cultivated, exquis- 
itely sensitive mind, and the hapless 
young nobleman proved himself as gravely 
enduring and courageously faithful as the 
stoutest and most chivalric knight in the 
long rolls of his ancestry. He met Mrs. 
Gough during one of his visits to Lon- 
don; but tradition is silent as to how or 
under what circumstances he made her 
acquaintance. Her great beauty and 
charming grace of manner captivated 
him, and he appears to have accepted, 
without inquiry, the account which she 
found it convenient to give of herself. 
He actually married her, and they went 
abroad together immediately after the 
ceremony. It was not at all probable 
that this friendless, mysterious woman 
could be graciously received as a daugh- 
ter by his noble parents, and concealment 
was everything to Catharine ; a prolonged 
absence from England would give her a 
far better chance of escaping detection, 
and, without doubt, she urged this plan 
upon him. 

During the next four years they trav- 
elled over the greater part of Europe, 
never remaining long in any place, since 
Catharine was more restless than even in 
former days, and she now carried in her 
own bosom certain fierce pursuers, from 
whom there is no escape. Lord Dalrie’s 
confidence in her merit and truth was 
never clouded by suspicion or doubt, but 
the increasing delicacy of his dear com- 
panion’s health occasioned him great un- 
easiness. The keeping her guilty secret, 
the constant watchfulness, anxiety, and 
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relentless self-restraint, attendant on the 
consistent maintenance of the imposture 
in which she had embarked, were slowly 
consuming her natural spirits and sapping 
her strength. During those years of ex- 
ternal prosperity she had known little 
peace, for he whom she had forsaken took 
his place permanently in her thoughts 
beside him she had deceived. 

Catharine could not forget all that she 
would; inextinguishable memories and 
an unwonted tenderness for lost friends 
and lost scenes came over her in her sick- 
ness ; she found it very difficult to smother 
these feelings sometimes. The fragrance 
of her native bean-fields was remembered 
among the orange-trees of Italy; the 
shadow of the tall churchyard elms still 
reached her there; the cheery chiming or 
the measured tolling of the bells in the 
belfry beside her early home; and the 
sullen murmurings of that distant, rest- 
less northern sea. 

But the season for the indulgence of 
mournful sentiments and subdued regrets 
was past; the uncontrollable terrors of 
death and judgment were upon her. If 
she would do anything, it must be done 
quickly — some decision was imperative ; 
and her heart failed within her as she 
seemed to be sinking lower and lower in 
her tenderly-guarded death-bed. She 
could not deceive herself; her crime was 
utterly selfish. Happily, no voice ever 
called her mother. No children were 
born of her second worthless marriage, 
to give her a motive, colorable even to 
herself, for maintaining her successful! 
deception. Maternal affection could not 
interpose to mask the enormity of any 
part of her guilt; and all that she had 
acquired, at such a ruinous price, was 
passing from her — of all the costly, beau- 
tiful, and delicious things that she had 
won or worn, only a bed to die upon, only 
some cold water to moisten her lips, could 
she use or accept then. In her state of 
painful languor, even the gentle tokens 
of her lover’s inextinguishable affection 
were a trial and a trouble to her. Had 
she dared to act according to her inclina- 
tions, she would have thrust away the 
hand that imprisoned her own, and the 
fine face that pressed towards hers. She 
would have motioned him to stand aside, 
and turned her face to the wall, while 
an avenging conscience wrung from her 
proud, unwilling spirit the graceless and 
tardy resolution to confess her guilt de- 
fore, but only just before, she died. She 
knew that this revelation must change 
the beloved and honored wife, the digni- 
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fied lady of title, into a criminal impostor, 
with the branding-irons, and all the hor- 
rors of the prisons.of the time, before 
her. No wonder that she did not wish 
to survive her confession one hour; her 
plan was to make it at the last, the very 
fast, and to be gone. 

When exhaustion and unconsciousness 
would have been quieting human con- 
sciousness in almost any other brain, that 
which worked under the pale, white fore- 
head before me was engaged in calculat- 
ing the amount of her diminishing 
strength, and. keeping watch lest death 
should surprise her before she had com- 
pleted the work which she had reserved 
for the last minutes of her life; and she 
was able to execute her plan, and to time 
her confession with the utmost accuracy. 

She had not over-estimated the strength 
of her own will, or the tenacious vitality 
of her brain; she could act deliberately, 
and reason after her speech was gone; 
her mind could dictate, and her hand obey 
then, and she made signs for pen and ink. 
With the death-dews bursting over her 
forehead, she lived to complete these sen- 
tences, which, containing no superfluous 
syllable, reveal the truth, and indicate 
faintly her own slow repentance. 

“I am the wife of the Reverend Alex- 
ander Henry Gough, vicar of Thorpe-le- 
Soken in Essex. My maiden name was 
Catharine Canham. My last request is 
to be buried at Thorpe.” 

Great was the dismay of Lord Dalrie 
on a the contents of the paper 
which fell from between his wife’s fingers, 
as her ears closed against his passionate 
appeals for explanation. 

She was gone before he had gathered 
the astounding meaning of the lines she 
had written. At first he discredited them 
altogether; it was quite impossible to 
believe that the dear companion of his 
happiest years was so strangely guilty. 
A shocking hallucination had passed be- 
fore a diseased and fading mind; the 
indistinct remembrance of some trouble 
connected with her early friends might 
have recurred to her in these last mo- 
ments, and taken this confused and dis- 
tressing form. Only one passage was 
intelligible to Lord Dalrie, and he in- 
stantly prepared to comply with her ear- 
nest request “to be buried at Thorpe” in 
Essex. 

The body of this beautiful and much- 
loved woman was carefully embalmed and 
secured “in a very fine coffin decorated 
with six large silver plates ;” it was then 
placed in a strong wooden case, which 
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entirely concealed the ominous shape and 
hue of the burden within. The jewelry 
and handsome wardrobe which had be- 
longed to the deceased were packed in 
other chests ; and with this cumbrous bag- 
gage, the young viscount set forth on his 
mournful and tedious pilgrimage from 
Verona, by land, to the coast of France. 
The ordinary difficulties of such a journey 
in those days seem incredible in these; 
but Lord Dalrie considered neither trouble 
nor cost; he derived his only consolation 
from fulfilling Catharine’s dying wishes. 

Most probably the lurking doubts which 
must have beset him gathered strength 
by the way, for we find him engaging a 
chin to carry him and his freight to Dover, 
under the assumed name of Mr. Williams, 
a Hamburg merchant; and he does not 
seem to have retained a single attendant 
inhis service. On landing, he discharged 
this vessel, thus destroying one more clue 
to detection ; and he hired another to con- 
vey him and his chests to the seaport which 
lay nearest to the village of Thorpe-le- 
Soken. However, all his calculations were 
disconcerted by contrary winds, which 
drove him into the harbor of Hythe, sev- 
eral miles lower down the coast. It was 
here that the custom-house officers came 
upon the scene. Though the signature of 
the king of France was appended to the 
carefully drawn credentials of Mr. Wil- 
liams, they refused to identify as a Ham- 
burg merchant this gentleman in deep 
mourning, of very distinguished manners 
and figure, who declared he could onl 
speak French and Latin, and sat despond- 
ingly among his suspicious chests, reso- 
lutely declining to give any further ac- 
count of himself or his baggage. 

We must remember that only seven 
years had elapsed since the disastrous 
rebellion of ’45; there was a popular Pre- 
tender on the Continent, and many in- 
triguers on the alert at home. But 
setting aside this political aspect, and 
regarding the affair in a business-like 
manner, it certainly became the duty of 
the officials to examine the contents of 
the traveller’s boxes, since not only did 
Cognac, Schiedam, and tobacco arrive 
there in an illicit manner, but French 

loves and brocades, Mechlin and Lille 
aces, and costly trimmings of court point 
found their way into England under very 
curious disguises along our eastern coasts. 
We know of some valuable pieces of or- 
namental china that came from the Celes- 
tial Empire by way of Holland, plunged 
deeply in firkins of innocent butter, which 
passed unexamined through an Essex 





custom-house. Therefore, without pay- 
ing the slightest attention to the French 
and Latin remonstrances of Mr. Williams, 
the revenue officers were proceeding to 
plunge their hangers into the largest 
chest, when the Hamburg merchant 
clapped his hand on his sword, and com- 
manded them to desist, for therein was 
laid, awaiting burial at the place which 
she had appointed, the corpse of his dear 
wife; but this violent explanation, so far 
from giving the officials any confidence 
or increased satisfaction, only deepened 
and darkened their suspicions against this 
eccentric traveller. They now most prob- 
ably held the clue to some terrible case 
of mysterious murder! They immedi- 
ately broke open the case, wrenched off 
the lid of the coffin, and the boldest hand 
among them lifted the cere-cloths from 
the face of the embalmed body. The 
gentleman in whose possession the corpse 
had been found, was then taken, with his 
supposed victim, to the vestry of the 
church at Hythe, and detained there for 
several days under strict surveillance: 
he was not to be allowed to bury his dead 
until he had cleared himself of all suspi- 
cion; and as the churchyard to which he 
was bound happened to be situated in the 
same county, it was hoped that the 
corpse or its guardian might be recog- 
nized by some one among the crowds of 
curious people from the town and neigh- 
borhood, who came and went as they 
pleased, to see and consider the strange 
spectacle of this embalmed lady and the 
foreign gentleman who so faithfully at- 
tended upon her. He showed no inclina- 
tion to abscond, and they pronounced him 
a “very genteel person,” and a “ man of 
quality.” But as he sat there, the object 
of so much wonder and idle curiosity, 
Lord Dalrie sometimes burst into tears of 
passionate indignation at the unseemly 
exposure of his dear wife’s remains. An 
awful change had been passing over that 
beloved face ever since the light and air 
of the living world had been admitted to 
this citizen of the grave. We can re- 
member no recorded instance of a similar 
ordeal of an equally prolonged duration. 
Though Ifies de Castro was raised from 
her coffin to receive the homage of the 
Portuguese nobles, her mouldering form 
was carried immediately afterwards to its 
marble resting-place in the monastery of 
Alcobaga, and very brief was the visit 
which a crazy king of the adjoining realm 
paid to his entombed Louise. 

Lord Dalrie strictly preserved his in- 
cognito, until a visitor came into the 
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vestry who understood French and Latin, 
who spoke like an educated, courteous 
—- to the lonely mourner, and it 

appened to be this person also who first 
recognized the changing features of the 
inmate of the rich coffin, and told the 
young widower what were the names 
which once belonged to his beloved 
Catherine. Mr. Gough was immediately 
communicated with, and he learned the 
manner of his lost wife’s return to her 
native country, and her strange adven- 
tures since she had parted from him. It 
is not surprising that he should have “put 
himself into a passion,” as our printed 
authority states, nor, considering the so- 
cial tone of the day, that he so far forgot 
his clerical obligations as “to threaten to 
run Lord Dalrie through the body.” But 
when he had had time to consider the 
whole piteous truth, the deception which 
had been practised on this true nobleman, 
and the passionate constancy which had 
upheld him through his toilsome land 
journey, and the rude annoyances follow- 
ing his passage by sea, and still kept him 
at his post beside her coffin in the church 
at Hythe, the first husband of Kitty Can- 
ham consented to meet the young vis- 
count, who yet persisted in calling her 
“his dear wife ” also. 

The interview is said to have been 
“ very moving,” and Lord Dalrie earnestly 
assured Mr. Gough of his entire inno- 
cence, and of the honest intentions which 
he had entertained throughout the affair ; 
but even this discovery of Catharine’s guilt 
did not put his love to shame, nor shake 
his determination to attend upon her, even 
to the last. He accompanied the body to 
its interment at Thorpe-le-Soken, followed 
by mutes and hired mourners muffled in 
crape and silk, and drawn by black-plumed 
horses. He gave this wretched woman 
the burial of a legitimate Lady Dalrie. 
The pompous cortége stayed for a few 
minutes before the gate of the vicarage at 
Thorpe-le-Soken, and the young nobleman 
hurried into the house, fon whence he 
presently re-appeared, leading forth Mr. 
Gough clothed in weeds as deep as those 
worn by himself, and they both stood, the 
chief mourners, beside the grave on the 
gth day of July, in the year of our Lord, 
1752. 

In great depression, apparently incon- 
solable, Lord Dalrie departed, declaring 
that he should leave Engiand immediately 
and forever, since he could not bear to 
enteritagain. Hesurvived Kate Canham 


exactly three years, dying on the 11th of | 
August, 1755, during the lifetime of the 
1592 
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earl, his father, who expired in the follow- 
ing November. We gather these partic- 
ulars from a “ Debrett’s Peerage” for 
1814; the very existence of John, Lord 
Dalrie, is passed over unrecorded in 
modern and more popular “ peerages.” 
The name of this unhappy heir has Deen 
struck out of the history of his prosper- 
ous house. Mr. Gough took the evils of 
life more easily, but he never married 
again, and was laid in his quiet church- 
yard on the trith of July, 1774. The 
family of Canham is extinct : Kitty’s mon- 
ument has been removed by the vicar, and 
a flat stone put over her remains to make 
the floor of the vestry. So there she is 
shut up out of sight and mind along with 
the parish registers, and every Sunday the 
officiating parson and clerk tramp sol- 
emnly over the author of a scandal, too 
great and romatic to be quite forgotten 
even in the third or fourth generation. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ON THE SOURCES OF GERMAN DISCON- 
TENT. 


Not long ago, a keen-sighted, pains- 
taking Frenchman, one of those excellent 
officials who do so much for France, and 
of whom France has so little to say, 
published a work upon “The Material 
Strength of Germany,” to be followed by 
a second upon “ The Moral Strength of 
Germany.” In it M. Legoyt emphatically 
puts his sara! wn on their guard against 
construing too literally the current phrases 
about “the canker which is eating into 
the core of Germany,” “the disunion 
which is paralyzing her members,” “the 
alarming fact that her military power is 
out of all proportion to her wealth,” etc. 
He who would take the xosce hostem to 
heart must arrive at a directly opposite 
conclusion. In M. Legoyt’s eyes, Ger- 
many’s military organization cannot be 
sufficiently admired, not only on account 
of its efficiency, but also for its cheap- 
ness, the care taken of, and the compar- 
atively small sacrifice demanded from, 
the individual soldier. He sees German 
commerce and German manufactures 
flourishing, notwithstanding a temporary 
depression. Agriculture seems steadily 
improving, the population of the ancient 
“human reservoir” rapidly increasing 
despite emigration, and he is convinced 
that any relative deficiency of capital is 
amply supplied by the spirit and habits 
iof association of the German people. 
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Everything shows that he is likely to 
pronounce the administration, the public 
school system, and the dispensation of 
justice in Germany to be in no less envi- 
able a condition than the army, and that 
he will hold them up to his fellow coun- 
trymen as examples equally worthy of 
imitation.* 

Thus an unbiassed foreigner. But 
what, we may ask, would he say could he 
enter into the feelings of the German, 
the dreams of whose youth are realized, 
who can remember the censorship and 
secret tribunals, the passport system and 
police surveillance, the residence licences, 
the petty restrictions of custom-house 
and guild, who has passed through the 
dreary stillness of the last reign, and is 
now free to come and go as he pleases, 
without let or hindrance, and finds the 
Houses of Parliament and the halls of 
justice, the electioneering meetings and 
the newspaper columns, re-echoing with 
that deafening tumult which he once 
longed so ardently to hear; the German 
who has seen his native country, once 
torn asunder, the arena of foreign in- 
trigues, the apple of discord for two great 
powers, and the laughing-stock of politi- 
cal Europe, finally emerge from a short 
struggle united, strong, and respected, 
without having had to suffer from the 
terrible private and personal evils by 
which changes so great have elsewhere 
been attended. Well, what is it after all 
that such a German feels? Is it satisfied 
pride? The elation of confidence? The 
healthful glow which comes from the con- 
scious exercise of strength? ‘These in- 
deed may be the feelings of those who 
reside abroad, from New York to San 
Francisco, from Yokohama to Singapore, 
from Manchester to Malaga, everywhere, 
in short, where German industry has 
founded for itself a new home. In the 
mother country, from the centre of all 
this new glory, we hear another tale. 


The soup might have had more flavor, in fine, 
The joint have been browner, choicer the 
wine. — Goethe. 


The lower orders are becoming demoral- 
ized; manufactures and commerce are 
rowing unscrupulous; the press has 
allen into the hands of the Jews, govern- 
ment into that of place-hunters; even 
science herself has become a lifeless 
trade or a means for attaining ends she 
is a stranger to; the simplicity of former 


* Forces matérielles de )’Empire d’ Allemagne, 
d@aprés les documents officiels, Par M. A. Legoyt. 
Paris, 1878. 
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times is disappearing, yet richer, more 
elegant forms of existence do not take 
its place; higher culture is steadily de- 
creasing, while material affluence, which, 
at any rate, would bring substantial com- 
fort in its train as a compensation, is still 
wanting; the refined idealism of the olden 
time is at an end, but the realism of to- 
day makes its entrance without that un- 
pretentious simplicity which might be its 
excuse; the wide cosmopolitan views of 
our youth have given way to a narrow, 
coarse Chauvinism, yet the new fangled 
patriotism, while ever ready to boast, 
shrinks from self-sacrifice. The contin- 
ual interference of Parliament is corrupt- 
ing our excellent bureaucracy, but the 
“ Geheimrathe” do not allow a healthy 
development of genuine parliamentary 
life to take place; on the one side there 
is nothing but servility, militarism, and 
rigid drill, on the other, insubordination, 
disrespect, and the free and easy ways of 
the carabin ; on all sides half-culture. 
Not a day but brings to the German 
abroad complaints of this kind. Nor are 
these lamentations confined to the suffer- 
ing poor, to those who have definite griev- 
ances to complain of, or to such as are 
pressed into service as soldiers, jurymen, 
or municipal councillors; they proceed 
from the bulk of the educated classes, as 
speaking through periodicals, books, let- 
ters, and conversations. From these I, 
of course, except the Ultramontanes, as 
much because in Germany the number of 
highly educated men among them is very 
limited, as because these few are not, 
properly speaking, Germans, as they only 
have the language in common with us, 
but neither our state, religion, philosophy, 
nor literature, all of which, as elements of 
our modern nationality, have developed 
and established themselves since the time 
of Luther—a fact which is unreservedly 
acknowledged by all the liberal Catholics 
themselves. No, it is from the most Ger- 
man, as well as the most highly educated 
among Germans, that the bitterest com- 
plaints against the government, their fel- 
low-citizens, the condition and tendencies 
under the new empire, proceed. Ger- 
many always has been the country of the 
discontented. How the contemporaries 
of Goethe’s youth (Stirmer and Dran- 
ger) complained of the narrow circum- 
stances in their times! Howthe Weimar 
idealists complained of a generation which 
could find amusement in a Kotzebue and 
a Knigge! How the leaders of the Ro- 
mantic School complained of the shallow 
rationalism of their contemporaries! How 
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the patriots of 1809 inveighed against 
servility to the foreigner; young Ger- 
many of 1830 against Teutomania; Ger- 
vinus’s generation in 1840 against the neg- 
lect of political life! It never seems to 
occur to any one that a nation which so 
readily perceives and confesses its short- 
comings, instead of priding itself on them; 
which has the courage to take itself to 
task, instead of accusing circumstances; 
which so keenly feels its own want of 
grace, of the sense for the beautiful, and 
of tact; a nation anyhow in which the 
croakers alone form an imposing troop, 
with which the greatest civic ron 8 might 
be performed in any country where peo- 
ple were willing to sacrifice a small part 
of their personal opinions to the promo- 
tion of a common cause; that a nation, 
finally, which has still men to show who 
remind one of Luther, of Frederick the 
Great, of Lessing, that is, men who, with- 
out possessing any strikingly German 
traits, still are only possible on German 
soil and in a German atmosphere, — that 
such a nation must contain within itself 
not only a perennial spring of healing 
water, but also the metal of which a 
strong, yet comely and agreeable, people 
may be made. 

“The German is by nature strongly 
inclined to be dissatisfied,” said Prince 
Bismarck not long ago, adding: “I do 
not know if any of us are acquainted with 
a contented countryman.” Nevertheless, 
the discontent has never been so general 
and so persistent as during the last few 
years; and so one is tempted to go tothe 
root of the matter, to trace the different 
causes of this universal discomfort, and, 
if one is discovered that can be removed, 
to show how this may most effectually be 
done. I shall touch but briefly upon the 
greater number, in so far as I can discern 
them from a distance by reading and con- 
versation, or from personal experience 
during short sojourns at home while liv- 
ing outside the rank and file of the com- 
batants as well as of the workers. Then 
I shall dwell more fully upon one of the 
principal causes of self-dissatisfaction, 
the half-culture, which is extending more 
and more, and investigate what might be 
done either by the State or by private 
initiative, towards remedying it. Doubt- 
less good advice 7 adstracto—such as 
to live contentedly with what one has, not 
to take too high a flight, to preserve the 
sense of the ideal, nay, even piety, to do 
one’s own work thoroughly, and to be 
honest, thrifty, and ready to assist others 
besides —is apt to make even less im- 
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pression upon nations than other individ- 
uals. Miss Edgeworth’s moral tales, as 
we well know, never made a boy better 
or more cheerful, but by a wise choice 
and change of employment, ‘by insisting 
on order, diligence, and regular habits, it 
is quite possible for a father to develop 
his son’s capacities as thoroughly as his 
nature admits, and thus to provide him 
with such satisfaction as is compatible 
with his temperament, and is seldom 
denied to those who feel themselves 
equal to the task life imposes upon them. 
Now the State, although no longer pa- 
ternal, still disposes of means — were it 
only in military service and the schools — 
that are sufficient to influence single in- 
dividuals —z.2., to accustom, which is 
the only effectual mode of influencing 
them : — 


For use almost can change the stamp of na- 
ture, 

And master thus the devil or throw him out, 

With wondrous potency. 


The deepest source of the present dis- 
content in Germany lies, of course, in the 
essence of human nature. The possession 
of a long-wished-for object will always 
suffice to make that object appear less 
desirable. It loses none of its value, nor, 
on the whole, is it less highly esteemed 
on that account. How easy it is to for- 
get past privations under the pressure of 
present grievances. Still, were we to try 
for a single day to do without the daily 
postal delivery, which does not leave us 
in peace one morning in the year, we 
should be just as unhappy as if to-mor- 
row the German Empire were to be over- 
thrown and the old confederation restored 
with its thirty-six independent potentates. 
To be sure, this benefit, too, came some- 
what unexpectedly, like all the “ triumphs 
of civilization; ” nevertheless, the nation 
helped to prepare it and bring it about, 
though not officially ; it feels that a great 
work has been accomplished, and is done 
—t.e., has become indifferent to it. 

“Things won are done; joy’s soul 
lies in the doing,” says he from whom no 
high or deep thing was hid, and we ex- 
perience it bitterly enough within our- 
selves. Doubly do we feel it, because we 
had mistaken the form for the substance, 
and are now become suddenly aware that 
this necessary form, which was worthy of 
the greatest sacrifices, which we could on 
no account dispense with, has to be filled 
out with national life ; only instead of go- 
ing steadily to work, we allow ourselves 
to be frightened by the overpowering 
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magnitude of the task before us, by all 
the petty hindrances, by the many new 
sacrifices demanded after those already 
made; above all, we do not seek to 
understand and grasp this task. Italy 
is in a somewhat similar position; yet, 
although her deficiencies are far greater 
than those of Germany — for neither her 
finances, her administration, her judica- 
ture, her legislation, her army, her public 
education, nor her commerce and manu- 
facture will bear a comparison with ours 
—she takes things less to heart, and 
therefore feels her shortcomings less 
keenly. Besides, she has the advantage 
of being more united than we are, if not 
in the degree of development or in the 
material interests of her different prov- 
inces, at all events in the seemingly ex- 
ternal circumstance that she contains no 
longer any single independent States. 
And even in the heart of her national life 
has she not unity of religious as well as 
of political and philosophical belief? 
For, however high personal, provincial, 
or party passions may run, neither Ca- 
tholicism, nor parliamentary government, 
nor Rationalism are ever seriously called 
in question. Now, although a true-born 
German is sure at all times to fight against 
these three un-German things with all his 
might and main, it is a disadvantage that 
he should have to do so not only on the 
frontiers, but in the heart of his country, 
and that this combat should be an imped- 
iment to all united efforts to establish a 
national culture, a national form of gov- 
ernment, and a national creed. 

But here lies a second reason for our dis- 
content : the discord which is felt through- 
out our public life. Even those among 
us, educated Germans, who have cast 
aside all positive religion, know and feel 
that our nationality is founded upon Prot- 
estantism ; still, by the sins of our fore- 
fathers, we have inherited a remnant of 
Catholicism which it is impossible to ig- 
nore, and which has to be dealt with 
whether we like it or not. We are all 
convinced that the real German view of 
the universe is summed up in Goethe’s 
ideal scepticism, which admits the possi- 
bility of higher states of existence, with- 
out deeming it necessary to reduce them 


-to definitions and set forms, and still we 


feel that if we are to rescue our national 
Palladium from the enemy’s hand, we 
have to fight against the flattest Utilita- 
rianism, which has already taken hold of a 
large proportion of honest workers, and 
is so powerfully supported by the prog- 
yess of practical science. Finally, we 
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feel —it is true not all, but a good many 
of us—that the Prussian monarchy, 
which rests on the army, the bureaucracy, 
and the schools, is the only historical 
power of Germany, and that such exotics 
as parliamentary government with all its 
machinery only serve to cramp its vital 
energies, or at least to fetter the liberty 
of its movements; but we are also aware 
that these foreign agencies have exercised 
so deep an influence on our national life, 
that it is now impossible simply to ex- 
clude them from it, and that we must 
come to terms with them as well as with 
Catholicism and Utilitarianism. Who, 
again, that has not yet lost all sense of 
individuality does not sometimes regret 
that so much gregariousness in opinion 
and custom should have taken the place 
of the antique German Babel, in which 
every one went his own way, and none 
cared to adapt himself to the service of a 
common cause? Who that still has a 
feeling for what is genuinely German 
does not lament, from the depths of his 
heart, the un-German direction of our po- 
litical education, with its Franco-English 
clap-trap and unassimilated forms of 
thought? What man of higher culture, 
whether of an artistic or of a contempla- 
tive nature, is not disagreeably impressed 
by the current exaggeration of the State 
principle? There was a time —nor is it 


yet forgotten — when the State was held’ 


of little account, and the individual alone 
had value; when art and science were 
looked upon as interests superior to poli- 
tics; when the &é7te of the nation es- 
teemed the development of the individual 
before all things, and allowed the com- 
munity to deteriorate. The reaction 
which has taken place against the defi- 
os of political feeling in former years 
is as lively as that which opposes the cos- 
mopolitanism of those times; and it is 
just the most refined intellects of the Ger- 
man nation who do not consider that this 
new tendency to favor the State, as well 
as the new abrupt form of patiotism in 
the present day belong to a necessary 
historical phase which soon will, nay, 
must, pass away. To them the Prus- 
sian “drill,” which holds schools, army, 
administration, the whole nation in fact, 
under its iron thumb, is quite as distaste- 
ful as that foreign mode of viewing pollit- 
ical matters which is so vigorously put 
forward by the liberal opposition in Par- 
liament and the press, and in which there 
is so strange a mixture of English parlia- 
mentary and self-governmental traditions, 
with the revolutionary ideas of demo- 
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cratic France. And this discrepancy lies 
deep; it is from this discord that we are 
now ailing, and likely to continue ail- 
ing yet awhile ; nor is it the only one. 

Not only have we a Parliament without 
parliamentary government, but we expect 
it to act in contradictory ways: it is to 
support Bismarck and to attack Bis- 
marckian policy; it is on no account to 
touch our defensive forces, but not to 
grant another farthing towards their main- 
tenance, should Moltke himself declare 
it necessary; it is to protect our liberty 
and to deprive our Communist brethren 
of equal rights; it is to further the unity 
of Germany, yet not to encroach upon the 
privileges of the single states that com- 
pose this Germany, etc. And as with the 
Parliament, so also with the press, our 
system of association, our right of free 
settlement. No doubt a free press is 
desirable, we say, yet no sooner does its 
abuse begin to offend our ears, or its 
arguments assail the foundation of our 
society, than we cry out for its mouth to 
be stopped. We are conscious that the 
German nation is fully as mature as any 
other for the exercise of the right of meet- 
ing and association — this, at least, is no 
toy of foreign importation, but a good, 
sound German inheritance, which not 
even the modern police-state has been 
able entirely to suppress — still, we only 
admit the right to associate and meet to- 
gether as long as the words, deeds, and 
decisions of those who assemble are in 
accordance with all that is sanctioned by 
the educated middle classes ; we have no 
desire to revoke the right of free settle- 
ment and of free trade, still we are always 
ready to throw the blame on them at times 
when there is a momentary stagnation in 
commercial life, or when certain locali- 
ties show alarming symptoms of conges- 
tion; and so on through the endless 
variations of the trivial theme, ‘ Wash 
me, but don’t wet me!” Thus the con- 
tradiction in our expectations proceeding 
from the heterogeneousness of our polit- 
ical education, combines with the actual 
contradiction in our established institu- 
tions, just as the contradiction between 
our cosmopolitan traditions and our patri- 
otic aspirations, our habits of free-think- 
ing and our anti-rationalistic tendencies, 
unites with the actual contradiction of our 
churches and schools, to render us dis- 
trustful of ourselves, and in consequence 
thoroughly discontented. 

Add to all this our wounded vanity, 
and the fact is we are by nature touchy. 
Surely we are not to blame for wishing the 
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world to like us! As we—I always 
speak of the really cultured among the 
malcontents —feel that we regard other 
nations, even the French, nay, the French, 
perhaps, more than any other, with sin- 
cere recognition, impartiality, and cor- 
dial sympathy, is it astonishing that we 
should, at any cost, wish in turn not to 
be misunderstood by, not to say repulsive 
to, our neighbors? Yet if we have ears 
to hear and eyes to see, we cannot hide 
from ourselves that we are just now the 
“best hated” people on the face of the 
earth, as our leading statesman has him- 
self been obliged to own that he is the 
“best hated” man in Europe. England, 
too, had her period of European unpopu- 
larity; but her national greatness was of 
too ancient a date to allow her to be dis- 
concerted by Continental abuse of her 
selfishness, her perfidy, her harshness, her 
plutocracy. She calmly looked down 
upon all this unpopularity with patrician 
haughtiness, perhaps she rather liked it, 
even as Coriolanus did the hatred of the 
Plebeians. We Germans are as yet too 
young as a national State to have so 
thick a skin, and, besides, we have before 
our eyes the example of our southern 
brethren in fate, who met with so differ- 
ent a reception from the world at large. 
Was not, united, resuscitated Italy for- 
sooth the pet, her founder the favorite, of 
the European public? Were not all 
ready, to admire, flatter, spoil her? Was 
it strange that Germany should anticipate 
a similar welcome when she had fought 
her way to unity and independence at the 
cost of no less an effort and no smaller 
a sacrifice of human life, than her former 
colleague in Statc disunion? Alas! she 
forgot that the strong are always incon- 
venient. Europe, it is true, endeavored, 
much as individuals are wont to do, to 
justify its instincts by reasons. As the 
Italians had decorated their regeneration 
with the scenery of constitutionalism and 
plebiscites, their liberty and autonomy 
were confronted with our “ Blood and 
Jron,” and the former was applauded with 
the same honest and fervid enthusiasm 
with which the latter was hissed. 

The world agreed to forget that when 
Cavour used flattery to persuade his Par- 
liament, and “accomplished facts ” to. 
bend it to his will, he had force to back 
him in the shape of battalions and cannon, 
just as much as Bismarck when he hurled 
disagreeable truths at the representatives 
of his nation, or dispensed with their 
consent altogether; that Italian plebis- 
cites would have been as impotent as the 
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ee of German princes, had not the 
battlefield decided previously; and that 
the German nation with its prayers and 
wishes was as faithfully represented by its 
bayonets at Versailles, as the Italians 
were by their votes in Florence and Rome. 
It would be agreeable to us were we to 
see this recognized and admitted by for- 
eigners, nor can we at all comprehend 
that the world refuses to recognize it, 
because it finds it more convenient to do 
so. Did not this very same world, En- 
gland alone excepted, idolize Bonaparte 
and his victorious legions, who certainly 
belonged no less to “the strong.” Wh 
then are Moltke and his regiments eyed 
with so much aversion? As if the world 
forsooth were wont to weigh things with 
a fair balance! Napoleon ministered to 
the general craving for romantic adven- 
ture and the marvellous; he was a con- 
summate actor, who well knew how to 
surround his mighty feats with a nimbus 
of high-sounding, dazzling words; his 
very want of moderation led captive the 
imagination of those who had not yet felt 
the actual pain it could inflict. The 
simple grandeur and absence of all mots 
sonores of the German chieftains and 
German deeds made no appeal to the 
fancy. The necessity of establishing a 
secure frontier in order to guard against a 
recurrence of attacks from the enemy, was 
interpreted into a desire for conquest; a 
noble and natural feeling of sympathy for 
the vanquished degenerated in many into 
injustice towards the vanquisher; the 
moderation which Germany has exhibited 
for the last ten years took the world by 
surprise, and seemed like a silent reproac 
to other conquerors for not having acted 
similarly, or aroused a suspicion of Ger- 
man sincerity. There is nobody in fact 
to this very hour who will believe that 
Germany has no desire to recall to life 
the empire of the Ottos and Hohen- 
staufens, and that it is not, like the Napo- 
leonic empire of former times, secretly 
lanning an invasion of all the neighbor- 
ing countries, more especially the conquest 
of our German brethren in Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia, nay, even our Ger- 
manic cousins in the Netherlands and in 
Denmark, albeit no one has as yet been 
able to detect any movement in favor of 
a Germania irredenta. We ought to 
make up our minds to bear such unde- 
served distrust, as ten years ago we 
bore equally undeserved misrepresenta- 
tion. For the period is still near when 
(ermany, having waged the most legiti- 
mately defensive war with more humanity, 
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good faith, and bravery than had ever 


been seen in war before, expected to reap 
admiring compliments on all sides; in- 
stead of which she found her warriors 
spoken of as brutal Lanzknechts, who had 
taken advantage of their victories, due 
only to spperiority of numbers and organ- 
ization, to devastate the enemy’s land with 
fire and sword, and who left it richly laden 
with plunder. Evidently the western 
world had had time in half a century to 
forget what, even in its mildest form, war 
really was. 

Add to this, finally, the inconsiderate- 


y|ness, not to say animosity, of certain 


neutral publicists — Russians and Hun- 
garians, Poles and Swiss, alas! even 
English — who are forever pointing their 
finger at Germany, imputing to her im- 
aginary plans of attack and conquest, 
representing every step she takes as an 
effort to gain the upper hand, describing 
her inner life as barbarous, her culture as 
empty pedantry, her political state as op- 
pressive absolutism — an attitude which 
contrasts most unfavorably with that as- 
sumed towards Germany by the French 
press, so remarkable for its dignity, its 
moderation, and its tact. It would, in- 
deed, be difficult to point out a single one 
among the malevolent pamphlets against 
Germany that have appeared in the French 
tongue, which is not the work of a for- 
eigner; even the superior class of such 
writers, who take up the hue and cry 
against us with more taste, refinement, 
and knowledge than the vulgar merce- 
naries of the press, and whose names are 
on every one’s lips, come from Geneva 
and Warsaw. In our century of national 
passions and national wars journalists do 
almost as much mischief as the theolo- 
gians did in times of religious passions 
and religious wars: do they not live, if 
not materially, at least morally, on those 
passions, and must they not keep them 
alive at any cost? Unjust attacks such 
as these naturally enough have a corre- 
spondingly irritating effect upon us. We 
have yet to learn how to bear calumny and 
backbiting with equanimity; how to live 
it down, as the English expression is. 
Foreigners must have time to get accus- 
tomed to the new order of things, after 
all so much more natural than that which 
preceded it, by which two great civilized 
nations, being rent asunder, submitted 
powerless, directly or indirectly, to a 
foreign yoke. Ten years have already 
elapsed without our having betrayed the 
slightest craving for conquest; yet ten 
more, and the world will, perhaps, give us 
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credit for having no desire or ambition 
beyond taking our place amongst the six 
European powers as an equal, not as a 
superior. 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied that 
the small amount of sympathy we find is, 
in a great measure, due to our own faults. 
“ She was lovable and he loved her, but 
he was not lovable and she did not love 
him,” might be said with Heine of the 
Germans and western society. This can- 
not, of course, be helped; but it is the 
consciousness of the fact that stings. 
Who knows, whether some day, the 
Graces may not smile on us too, when a 
long period of national history again lies 
behind us, as it did four centuries ago? 
For the moment, socially and politically, 
if not intellectually, speaking, we are a 
nation of Jarvenus who must needs give 
umbrage to the heirs of older civilizations. 
Here and there, no doubt, we may still 
find a stray sample of the amiable Ger- 
man of 1825, who hid a treasure of inward 
grace beneath an uncouth exterior, and 
viewed the world with a broad glance from 
a retired nook; but it is a race which is 
fast dying out and is hardly known abroad. 
Here and there, too, a very few men are 
beginning to appear on the horizon, whom 
we may consider as types of the German 
gentleman of the future, reserved without 
austerity, self-reliant without intrusive- 
ness; but as yet they are lost in the 
crowd of half-educated upstarts of all 
sorts, the stream of whom overflows 
foreign countries, exhibiting their collec- 
tive conceit and making themselves per- 
fectly at home, as though there were no 
native inhabitants ; or, may be, volunteer- 
ing to give them instruction in their own 

airs. Nay, even at home they are lost, 
at any rate for the passing traveller, in 
the crowd of dandified lieutenants, apo- 
dictic traders in science, or rollicking 
students — and how many there are who 
remain students till the age of sixty! — 
as our first-class moderate and equitable 
literature disappears before the pedan- 
tically provoking tone of a press which be- 
trays by every line how little it is as yet 
accustomed to say a word on things 
European. This is what is seen by the 
foreign spectator, and what lies on the 
surface. But the industrious youth, full 


of ideal aspirations; the quiet, humane 
staff-officer; the scientifically educated, 
scrupulous official—in short, the rising 
types of a new Germany pass by unno- 
ticed, precisely because their home work 
is done without any ostentation, and be- 
cause when they leave their country they 
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are content to observe and learn in silence, 
and feel, perhaps, at times not a little 
mortified to see their nation judged by 
the behavior of their louder countrymen, 
who push themselves forward and think 
themselves superior beings because they 
were born in the same country as Goethe 
and Schiller, whose works they often 
have not read, as Humboldt and Ranke, 
of whom they know little more than the 
names, as Moltke and Bismarck, whose 
importance they only admitted — recog- 
nized is not the word — when their work 
was done. 

Still it must be confessed that the pres- 
ent material condition of Germany is 
hardly calculated to awaken a cheerful, 
contented tone of mind in her people. 
Not that our State deficit is alarming, or 
that we are marching towards a Russian, 
Austrian, or Italian state of financial 
embarrassment; nor do we groan under 
an oppressive taxation—I should like 
our grumblers to have to pay French 
or Italian taxes for a single year; our 
national debt is by no means excessive, 
and we feel our taxation so keenly, per- 
haps, only because it is direct, while other 
nations hardly notice that they have to 
contribute three times as much on tobacco, 
sugar, beer, and wine. For the fact ought 
not to be overlooked, that the sum total 
paid by every German annually for direct 
and indirect taxes scarcely exceeds fifteen 
shillings, whereas an Englishman pays at 
the rate of forty, a Frenchman even of 
fifty-four shillings; yet we never hear 
them complain of over-taxation as loudly 
as our German ratepayers are wont to do! 
nor should we forget that in England, 
France, and Italy, half the budget is 
spent in paying off interest, while in 
Germany it goes towards public educa- 
tion, public worship, justice, canals, roads, 
etc. Is it the army which weighs upon 
us? Ask every man belonging to the 
middle class, high or low —z.z., precisely 
that class in which most complaints are 
heard; not a vote would be given in all 
Germany in favor of the abolition of uni- 
versal service. Such wishes would be 
more easily met with in France, Russia, 
Austria, or Italy, where our military sys- 
tem has been introduced, but has not 
found the same favor as it has with us. 
Is it the length of time spent in military 
service which impedes us? Surely not 
the educated, for they serve but one year 
and are free to choose the time and place, 
according to their own convenience, — 
in fact we hear of no desire on the part 
of any one to be exempted. As for the 
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lower orders, they are only required to 
serve three years, and actually serve but 
two and a half, while in France they have 
to remain five years in the ranks. As to 
the liability to service in time of war, that 
extends only to twelve years of a man’s 
life in Germany, instead of twenty as in 
France. Is it that too many soldiers are 
recruited from the lower strata of society ? 
Our army amounts to four hundred and 
thirty thousand out of a population of 
forty-three millions —z.e., one per cent. 
The French army numbers five hundred 
thousand soldiers to a population of 
thirty-seven millions, or rather more than 
one and a third per cent. Is our military 
organization too expensive? Who does 
not know that the German soldier costs 
his country on an average twenty-five per 
cent. less than the French? True, if we 
were to believe the unscrupulous state- 
ments of certain English, and, alas! also 
German radical papers, we spend two- 
thirds of our budget upon our army; but 
then it is high time such barefaced mis- 
representations should at any rate be left 
to foreign journalists. The truth is, that 
we Germans are spending annually eigh- 
teen millions for military purposes, while 
France spends thirty, England even thirty- 
two millions. In other terms, the ex- 
penses of our army and fleet amount to 
one-fifth, whereas those of the western 
powers consume one-fourth of the na- 
tional revenue. In fact it is impossible 
to keep up so good an army as ours ata 
cheaper rate, and, as I have said, no 
. German would dream of desiring its sup- 
pression, at least no German of the mid- 
dle class, of whose discontent alone we 
are speaking here. All this croaking, 
however, does more mischief than we 
think, for by it Europe has gradually been 
induced to believe that we really are at 
the extreme limit of what is bearable, 
and must soon crush our possible enemies 
* in order to enable ourselves to shake off 
the burden, or, as the French have it, 
jump into the water to prevent ourselves 
eing drowned. 

As to our private finances, there is, 
doubtless, more ground for complaint. 
The whole of Europe has been suffering 
under the commercial and manufacturing 
crisis, America even more severely than 
Europe. In other countries, however, 
there is a substantial reserve of capital, 
with which bad times may be met and over- 
come, though not without loss; while our 
small savings have for the most part been 
squandered in the wild speculations of 
1873-4. An excess of production dur- 
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ing the first year of peace —a periodi- 
cally recurring financial phenomenon, by 
the way, but which this time manifested 
itself with more than its usual severity — 
was followed by an obstruction which has 
not yet come to a complete end, and 
under which manufacturers and workmen 
alike still suffer. Besides which, the 
unreasonable rise in the wages of the 
operatives is already beginning to avenge 
itself, nor can the poor fellows be induced 
to see thatit is they themselves who have 
killed the goose which laid the golden 
eggs, or at least rendered her sterile for a 
time by their impetuous claims. One of 
the highest authorities in these matters, 
however, Dr. Engel, declared, as early as 
1877, in his reports on the industrial 
enguéte, the current statements to be ex- 
ceedingly exaggerated; and things have 
become much better since. “The misery 
may be great here and there,” says he, 
“but the exaggerations are greater still. 
It appears to be a peculiarity of the Ger- 
man character to waver continuously be- 
tween optimism and pessimism. The 
‘take it coolly,’ seems to be unknown to 
us. In the years 1870 and 1871 we were 
not only the bravest, but also the most 
cultivated, and in 1872 even the richest 
nation of the world. In 1876, on the 
contrary, we became suddenly, without 
any transition, the most awkward and 
tasteless of people. In 1877 we are also 
the poorest, and in pressing danger of 
starvation.” Since these words were 
written, one of the first of German econ- 
omists, Herr Soetbeer, has irrefutably 
proved that the growth of our national 
wealth has by no means been checked by 
the depression of 1876, and that it is now 
more rapid than ever. 

Socialism in its present form, that 
politicizing, democratic Socialism which 
worships Marat and Ferré as its patron 
saints, _ hold on our workmen less 
extensively and less deeply, maybe, than 
is generally supposed, but still clamor- 
ously enough. The public imagines the 
attempts to assassinate the crowned head 
of the German Empire to be so many 
manifestations of this mental disease; as 
if, forsooth, a Henry III., a William the 
Silent,a Henry IV., had not fallen vic- 
tims to the hand of assassins long ere 
any one dreamt of social democracy; as 
if, in our own pre-socialistic times, not 
only the French citizen-king and the 
French Caesar, but also the queen of En- 
gland at the time of her greatest popular- 
ity, the republican slave-freer Lincoln, 
the royal predecessor of our own emperor, 
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and that monarch himself, in more peace- 
ful times, had never been attacked by 
lunatics. The discontent, as well as the 
misery of the lower classes, is, besides, 
much smaller in Germany than in Italy 
and Ireland, where universal service is 
not enforced. Emigrationis by no means 
caused by this; the stream exists, and 
will flow a long time still, whether com- 
pulsory service is abolished or not. And 
as for Socialism, it is redoubtable only 
where there is no true middle class, as in 
Russia, or where the middle class allows 
itself to be intimidated, as in France. In 
Germany, which has the most numerous 
middie class in Europe, and a middle 
class resolved to defend itself, Socialism 
has no more chance of success than the 
servile wars and Jacqueries which have 
burst forth periodically ever since an or- 
ganized society has existed, and which 
will forever burst forth, because society 
can neither put an end to inequality nor 
persuade the less-favored classes of the 
justice of such inequality; so that ex- 
haustion, resignation, and force —in other 
terms, labor, religion, and the police, will 
always be the sole means of making them 
submit to their hard lot. The rapid de- 
velopment of German manufactures since 
1850, naturally makes the spread of social 
democracy among the working classes 
appear more alarming than it really is, 
and we are apt to overlook the considera- 
tion that if an unarmed power like the 
North American State was able to cope 
with a widely-spread Socialist revolt, and 
to quell it in a few weeks almost without 
bloodshed, it would be easy for the Ger- 
man State to do the same in as many days. 
Besides, the unwise help which Socialism 
found in the sympathy of the learned 
middle class is fast being withdrawn, since 
men’s eyes have been opened to the dan- 
ger of playing with such Utopias, and this, 
in its turn, has had a salutary and sober- 
ing etfect, even on the lower classes. 

It is, however, not merely the appre- 
hension of danger from Socialism which 
unsettles men’s minds; there is also a 
strong fear lest our manufactures, as yet 
in their infancy, should be damaged, nay 
ruined, by the increase of unconscientious 
workmanship. The rebuff we met with 
at Philadelphia is not yet forgotten; we 
are paintully conscious that our manufac- 
tures are neither solid nor in good taste, 
and that in the long run their cheapness 
alone will not enable them to stand the 
test of competition with those of superior 
foreign workmanship. And here, again, 
we accuse men instead of circumstances, 
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and throw the blame solely on our work- 
men’s carelessness and negligence, while 
German workmen are notoriously in re- 
quest in foreign countries quite as much 
as German clerks and German nursery- 
maids. The disease, which cannot be 
denied, lies, alas! much deeper, and is 
therefore far more difficult to cure. Our 
middle class, which, after all, consumes 
most, cannot afford to purchase substan- 
tial goods, as the French and English 
middle class can, therefore the workman- 
ship must necessarily suffer. Were we 
to renounce showy, scamped wares, we 
should have to eat with wooden spoons, 
and go about in homespuns and un- 
bleached linen. I do not deny that we 
might be happier and richer under a more 
primitive simplicity in our outward lite 
than beneath our present threadbare lux- 
ury de pacotille — especially if we were to 
spend on our families what is now squan- 
dered in taverns in the evening. Nor can 
it be doubted that a less pretentious 
household and a more homely life might 
exercise a purer moral influence upon 
ourselves, as well as upon those growing 
up around us, the latter particularly; for 
as that indefatigable Jeremiah of new 
Germany, Herr Lagarde, has it, “ the tav- 
ern (Anezpe) and the cigar are a more 
effectual means of barbarization, and a 
more demoralizing power, than all the 
Radical theories in the world put togeth- 
er;” and— 


. . . to my mind, though I am a native here, 

And to the manner born, it is a custom 

More honor’d in the breach than the observ- 
ance ; 


for “he who must needs finish his day in 
malodorous, smoky cellars, may be a Lib- 
eral, he never can be a free man!” 

How simply did our ancestors ' live, 
although relatively much wealthier than 
we! How “aristocratic” Herder and 
Schiller appear to us with their cane-bot- 
tomed chairs and simple polished tables! 
To be sure, our wealth has forsaken 
us ever since the Thirty Years’ War; 
but our middle-class university men, so 
numerous in Germany, are poorer than 
ever just now. The salaries of govern- 
ment officials and lawyers’ and doctors’ 
fees do not augment in proportion to the 
rise in rents and in articles of daily con- 
sumption, for the law of demand and sup- 
ply needs time to find its balance. The 
official, the clergyman, the schoolmaster 
of to-day, who earns £200 is, in fact, a 
poorer man than his father was with £ 100, 
even could he and would he live as his 
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father did, which our altered circum- 
stances would hardly allow. Most likely 
the equilibrium will only be established 
by means of association. If, eg., our 
book manufacture is not to dwindle down 
into the “cheap and nasty” species, pub- 
lishers must be enabled to consider them- 
selves independent of private purchasers 
when there is a question of new publica- 
tions. This, however, would necessitate 
a development of public libraries, and a 
further increase of the already flourishing 
circulating libraries sufficient to guarantee 
to the publisher an immediate sale of one 
thousand copies of a valuable new work 
to institutions of this sort, so that he 
might be able to regard what is sold to 
the few who can afford such luxuries or 
are obliged to buy professionally, as clear 
profit. If, again, our already rapidly de- 
clining art of engraving is not to be en- 
tirely lost, towns and art societies will 
have to play the part of collective art 
atrons; for the single individuals capa- 
ble of recognizing the superiority of a 
valuable engraving over stunting and dis- 
torting photographs are not rich enough 
to buy it, and, however great a part our 
museum and — may have 
played in promoting the half-culture of 
the nation, we shall have to resort to 
association whenever contemporary works 
of art or of art manufacture are concerned, 
on account of our financial circumstances 
and the democratic character of our soci- 
ety. Besides, this as well as other forms 
of association have long since been called 
into life by our middle classes. Private 
gardens and grounds, indispensable to 
the Englishman and Frenchman, are re- 
placed in Germany by public walks where 
our middle-class citizen sips his coffee 
and smokes his cigar among a hundred 
others of his own rank; the luxury of a 
ball at his own house being beyond his 
means, he subscribes to public balls, 
where his sons and daughters are free to 
enjoy an amusement which is denied to 
the young people of the same class in 
other countries; he cannot afford to en- 
tertain his guests with good chamber- 
music or celebrated public singers, but 
he is a member of some musical society 
or public orchestral association for cheap 
concerts, where he and his family have 
opportunities of hearing the best music 
performed by the best artists, such as the 
Parisian and the Londoner have only be- 

un to know since the existence of the 

ag | and the Monday popular con- 
certs, and such as no provincial in En- 
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gland or France is able to enjoy at any 
price. 

However this may be, it is an undeni- 
able fact that our middle class is in a bad 
way, and that to assure it that it is only 
passing through a period of transition is 
but a poor attempt at consolation. Are 
not all historical moments periods of tran- 
sition? History never stands still; the 
question is only, how long this period of 
transition is likely to last? The old, 
purely intellectual, and ideal German life, 
with its material poverty, seems forever 
lost; the new public pa realistic life is 
poor inwardly, and irretrievably false out- 
wardly. Our traditions of the past, and 
our aspirations for the future, are sadly 
at variance with each other. How are 
we to get rid of this discord? Is it by 
going back to the past, supposing this to 

e possible? Is it by giving up our tra- 
ditions, and forming a new state of things 
adapted to a merely external existence ? 
Or is it by conciliating the old and the 
new? And if we admit this reconcilia- 
tion to be the task of our times, what are 
the means by which we can perform it 
with least risk, avoiding too hazardous 
and costly experiments on the one hand, 
and that convenient free-and-easy non- 
chalance on the other which so often con- 
ceals itself beneath general thoughts and 
terms? A reconciliation is certainly 
needed; for the deepest, most legitimate 
reason for our dissatisfaction does not 
lie so much in our disappointment after 
having attained long-wished-for benefits, 
nor in the necessity we are under of fight- 
ing out the hard political and ecclesiasti- 
cal battles which have been forced upon 
us by the new State, nor in the incessant 
wounds inflicted upon our susceptibilities 
by envious and suspicious neighbors, nor 
in the material burdens and privations 
we are now groaning under, nor even in 
the outward disproportion between the 
claims and wants of our middle class, and 
their means of sustaining these claims 
and satisfying these wants; it lies rather 
in the inward disharmony which is felt in 
that very portion of the nation which, 
properly speaking, ought to be the nurs- 
ery of our national culture. Now, this 
inward disharmony has its source in our 
half-culture, and as the half-educated are 
always discontented, so does the present 
predominant dissatisfaction of the Ger- 
mans principally spring from the prepon- 
derance of the half-educated. But of 
this another time. 

KARL HILLEBRAND. 
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STREET NUISANCES, 


From The Saturday Review. 
STREET NUISANCES. 


THE short interval between the elec- 
tions and the assembling of Parliament 
for business was enlivened by a news- 
paper correspondence on street nuisances. 
It did not lead to much, although it brought 
out once more very distinctly the anom- 
alies of parochial government in London. 
The many advantages of town life are, 
it seems, more than counterbalanced, in 
some people’s opinion, by the martyrdom 
of the senses through sights, smells, 
tastes, noises, and crowding. We have a 
tolerably healthy place to live in. We 
have a good deal of wood pavement and 
very little dust. Medical science is less- 
ening our pains. Our museums and 
libraries are being daily made more and 
more accessible. Locomotion is cheap. 
Property and life are fairly protected, and 
policemen are occasionally to be had when 
they are wanted. Yet we are not happy. 
The sense of smell appears to have been 
chiefly attacked during the Whitsuntide 
holidays. A gentleman who chose to stand 
over an opened grating was sickened by 
the odor from below. The obvious 
remedy would have been to remove his 
standpoint, but he wrote to the Ziwes. 
He really seems to have a very small 
grievance, if any. Very much more seri- 
ous was the complaint of another writer. 
After the long spell of dry weather the 
streets when watered gave forth a horrid 
smell— we are not sure that one corre- 
spondent did not characterize it as a stink. 
We may skip the nauseous details which 
followed in a series of letters, only pausing 
to note that the secretary of a northern 
vestry pointed out with much satisfaction 
that in his — a deodorizing substance 
—a salt of some kind—is mixed with 
the water in the carts, and the streets 
corned or pickled with it so as to spare 
the noses of passengers. It is to be 
hoped that the good example thus set may 
be generally followed. Such a vestry is 
as the salt of the earth among its fellows. 
It must be allowed that some of the prin- 
cipal streets did smell very unp!casantly 
during the dry weather. But dry weather 
is so rare and so welcome of late years 
that, on the whole, many of us would be 
very willing to have a little more of it, 
even at the price of an extra “stink ” or 
two. Still the suggestion of the St. 
Pancras official is so good that, unless we 
see it universally adopted, we may have a 
reasonable cause of grumbling. It is not 


granted to every man to perambulate the 
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streets adorned with a pince-nez; and the 
odor of Piccadilly and Pall Mall on one 
or two days a fortnight ago can hardly 
have been wholesome, and was certainly 
disagreeable. It will be wise, however, 
not to expect too much from the vestries. 
Year after year, season after season, it 
has been pointed out to these astute 
bodies that the months of May and June 
are not those in which the West-End 
streets and squares are mostempty. Yet 
this very month there is hardly a West- 
End thoroughfare some part of which is 
not invaded by a steam roller which will 
be idle through the autumn. 

But it is rather within our houses than 
without them that street nuisances attack 
us. It is some years since we called at- 
tention to the state of the law which 
allows our neighbors to keep noisy pets, 
to encourage organ-grinders, and to make 
themselves generally unpleasant and, in 
case of illness, dangerous. Nothing has 
yet been done to remedy this state of 
things. Party walls are thinner than 
ever, while our nerves are not strengthen- 
ing in proportion. There have been times 
in the history of the world when a man’s 
enemies have been those of his own 
household. Now, in too many instances, 
they are those of the household next door, 
especially those who practise the piano. 
Some people purposely take old-fashioned 
houses in unfashionable districts, because, 
as they say, old houses are better built. 
This is not strictly true; but when a 
house has survived, say a hundred years, 
it is presumably one which was originally 
erected with some view to permanence. 
The weaker houses have perished; but no 
one who has attempted to fight the battle 
of existence in an old wooden house such 
as we often meet with in country towns, 
will allow that even a suburban villa is 
worse. Of course in our artificial civili- 
zation we are mutually dependent on the 
forbearance of each other. Life would 
be intolerable in a city governed, or not 
governed, like London, if personal free- 
dom were not tempered by a regard for 
the feelings of others. Yet this regard 
does not largely prevail. One might goa 
day’s journey without finding anybody 
who would acknowledge to a liking for 
barrel-organs. Yet how do organ-grinders 
live? The sound of grinding is not low 
among us. On the contrary, let any one 
sit down for a single hour to some serious 
employment, such as writing, and even 
in remote suburbs, even in places where 
it might be thought no paying audience 
existed, how many mechanical pianos and 
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harmoniflutes will have enlivened each 
minute of the sixty? Somebody must 
contribute to the support of the ill-look- 
ing men who grin like their own monkeys 
at us through the windows. No one 
seems to have followed Punch’s sugges- 
tion, made some years ago, and suspended 
a placard threatening organ-men with 
prosecution before his railings. A com- 
bination among a number of neighbors 
to banish the great musical nuisance 
would, we are told, be illegal, and subject 
the members to indictment for conspiracy. 
It is in vain that, week by week, the news- 
papers tell us of the morals of Saffron 
Hill, and remind us that, for the greater 
part, the dark-whiskered foreigners who 
favor us with their inspiring strains are 
“not respectable,” are sometimes very 
much the reverse, and, in many cases, 
have left the sunny shores of Italy 
because, even in Italy, a line must be 
drawn between ordinary and gross immo- 
rality. Such revelations are made almost 
daily. The fair-haired, but not fair-faced 
ae who are made into beasts of burden 
y the piano-men are, we know, unhappy 
victims of poverty, tyranny, and vice. 
Were the music they discourse the most 
lovely in the world, right-thinking people 
shouké not encourage it. Some people 
think the theatre wicked, and many object 
to the ballet. But what is called a piano- 
organ on wheels, drawn by two women 
and worked by an elderly Italian, is a 
more shocking sight than any to be seen 
at the lowest music-hall, unless the daily 
reports are amazingly untrue, and a large 
class of our fellow-creatures unanimously 
maligned by those who ought to know. 
Many remedies have been suggested 
for this and similar evils. In some re- 
spects things have already improved. 
The wholesale importation of Italian boys 
and girls has been stopped, or at least 
impeded. The girls who drag the organ 
for the Italian grinder are of our own race 
and nation. The foreign costume looks 
all the stranger when its wearer indulges 
in the use of powerful words culled with 
the choicest care from the flowers of the 
Middle Saxon dialect. If the existing 
laws were carried into effect no further 
remedies would be necessary. It would 
be interesting to know why the poli-e 
and the police magistrates in London 
habitually ignore the provisions of the 
act known to lawyers as 2 & 3 Victoria, 
cap. 47. By section 54 it is enacted that, 
within what are called the limits of the 
Metropolitan Police District, it shall be 
unlawful for any person, except guards 





and postmen in the service of the post- 
office, to blow a horn or use any noisy 
instrument for the purpose of calling 
persons together, or announcing a show, 
or for hawking, selling, distributing, or 
collecting anything, or for obtaining 
money or alms. Surely bands and barrel- 
organs make use of “ noisy instruments ” 
for the purpose of “ obtaining money or 
alms.” By section 62 the same act per- 
mits the police to take offenders into 
custody without a warrant, and if it was 
enforced it would be more than sufficient 
to put an end to this particular form of 
street nuisance. The difficulty is of course 
that even under the present regulations, 
which practically ignore 2 & 3 Victoria, 
cap. 47, the organ-grinder when sum- 
moned before a magistrate always raises 
the question of identity. He can bring 
half a dozen of his own complexion to 
swear he was entertaining the aristocracy 
in Belgravia when you thought you saw 
him grinding under your sick child’s win- 
dow in Tyburnia. The magistrate is not 
likely to take your view, and fine him for 
creating a disturbance anywhere ; and an 
alibi, as Mr. Weller, senior, long ago 
pointed out, is very efficacious. 

Another street nuisance has lately been 
the subject of some correspondence in the 
daily papers. One writer complains in 
the Standard that part of his life is 
rendered miserable by a man who is in 
the service of a dairy company, and who, 
early every morning, weekdays and Sun- 
days, makes a round of the neighborhood. 
“His voice — which is as powerful as M. 
Lassalle’s, though in other respects there 
is no resemblance between the two ” — is 
heard while he is yet a great way off, and 
its noise increases until he is actually 
under the writer’s window, when it is so 
great “that it is enough to wake the 
Seven Sleepers.” How great this may 
be we have no means of ascertaining, but 
the noise is made more disturbing by its 
intermittent character. “It is impossible 
to get accustomed to it, as one might to a 
morning gun.” It begins before seven, 
and goes on with brief and uncertain in- 
tervals of repose for two or three hours. 
We have given this case in some detail, 
not because it is extraordinary, but be- 
cause it is only too common. ‘The writer 
excites in our minds the sort of sympathy 
we always feel for a fellow-sufferer. Who 
among us is there who does not recall his 
own sufferings when wantonly disturbed 
from “a first and much-coveted sleep”? 
In one of the western districts some 
years ago a gentleman engaged in com- 
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mercial pursuits, it may be supposed, was 
in the habit of driving his phaeton through 
the streets at an early hour, presumably 
on his way to business. He was con- 
stantly accompanied by a black dog, which 
gambolled round the carriage, barking 
with a bark which can only be compared 
to the firing of a small piece of ordnance. 
This nuisance continued for many years 
— may continue still, for aught we know — 
and not only was nothing ever done to 
mitigate the nuisance, but the police, and 
even the magistrate, when appealed to, 
declared their inability to interfere. That 
commercial gentleman would have the 
deaths of many of his fellow-creatures on 
his conscience, if he had one. Many 
similar examples will occur to every one 
who has lived even a few weeks in Lon- 
don. It is certainly outrageous that one 
vendor of milk or of anything else should 
have it in his power to murder the sleep 
of a number of people by the way in 
which he chooses to sell his goods. A 
correspondent of the paper already re- 
ferred to sums up his experience in a few 
sad lines: “ Piano-organs of huge size 
and great power, accompanied by a cho- 
rus of foul-tongued roughs of both sexes, 
yelling milkmen and costermongers, make 
the day unbearable; barking dogs and 
howling drunkards make night hideous.” 
The police, it appears, feel themselves to 
be powerless in the matter. They would 
gladly take action; but, so far as regards 
street noises, their hands are tied. They 
themselves are as anxious as anybody else 
can be to put some check on what threaten 
to become intolerable nuisances. Not 
only do superintendents and inspectors 
constantly receive letters complaining of 
grievances which they would like to re- 
dress if they could, but also the noises of 
the night and the early morning are, as 
may be imagined, as distressing to mem- 
bers of the police force who are hoping 
to snatch a few hours’ rest or sleep be- 
tween the intervals of duty as they can be 
even to hard-pressed “ brain-workers.” 
The things which we have described or 
referred to give a truly pleasing picture 
of the state of London towards the close 
of the nineteenth century. We seem to 
be reading an account of some work of 
Hogarth’s a hundred and fifty years old. 
Yet it is not in the slightest degree exag- 

erated, and there is no remedy. Mr. 

ass’s act, supposing that 2 & 3 Vic- 
toria, cap. 47, is still to remain inoperative 
by the daches of the persons who ought to 
give it effect, enables a householder (xof 


an inhabitant merely) to order away one | 





organ, but does not prevent another from 
coming in its place. No similar act or 
regulation, so far as we have hitherto 
ascertained, gives power to a householder, 
to a superintendent of police, or to any one 
else, to suppress as a disturbance, on the 
face of it illegal, the torment of such an 
appalling street cry as the correspondent 
of the Standard has described. And 
there is no apparent reason why the cry 
or cries should not begin at four or five 
instead of at six or seven in the morning. 
The police do manage by stretching a 
point under Mr. Bass’s act (not under 
the entirely neglected 2 & 3 Victoria) to 
keep street music comparatively silent in 
the case of serious illness. There is, 
however, nothing which enables them to 
deal with the noise of a hawker’s voice, 
which may be far worse than that of “a 
noisy instrument.” To put it briefly and 
fully, a street vendor practically has it in 
his power to bawl his wares Irom noon to 
midnight and from midnight to noon; 2 
& 3 Victoria, cap. 47, forbids the tink- 
ling of a muffin-bell, but says nothing of 
the screeching or roaring of the human 
voice. The police, whether the case to 
which their attention is called is one of ac- 
tual and serious illness, or only one of 
impending illness and present inability to 
pursue one’s vocations, induced by those 
street horrors — bawlings of hawkers in 
the early morning or of “ howling drunk- 
ards” in the still earlier morning — which 
are rampant in London, and which would 
not be tolerated for a moment in the small- 
est of Continental towns, are powerless. 
In fact, the sick and dying inhabitants of 
London are beyond the care of laws which 
forbid cruelty to inferior animals. 





From The Queen. 
ABOUT CATS. 


THE character of the cat is such that 
we must not wonder at the position it has 
taken in the popular superstitions and 
sayings of many nations. Its appearance 
and movements have been regarded as 
ominous, and it has supplied an excellent 
theme for proverbs and comparisons. The 
latter only will form the subject of the 
present paper, although the superstitions 
are often curious and interesting. We 
must risk the taunt of Lady Macbeth — 


Letting 7 dare not wait upon J would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. 


The sayings which have come down to 
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us about cats are not always compliment- 
ary and suggestive of kindness. Thus, 
Shakespeare’s “If I do, hang me ina 
bottle like a cat, and shoot at me” is a 
reference to a barbarous sport, of which 
Dr. Brewer says, “In olden times a cat 
was for sport inclosed in a bag or leather 
bottle, and hung to the branch of a tree 
as a mark for bowmen to shoot at.” 
Among the many expressions which are 
comparisons, either in form or in reality, 
the following occur: Grinning like a Che- 
shire cat; Living a cat and dog life; To 
be like Kilkenny cats; As a cat loves 
mustard; As gray as grannum’s cat. The 
meaning of all these is obvious, and they 
are rather forcible than elegant. For 
“Living a cat and dog life” the French 
say “ To love like cats and dogs;” and 
this leads us to observe that many of the 
sayings which are current in one language 
appear in others, more or less modified. 
Thus, we say “ To buy a pig in a poke;” 
but in France, Flanders, and elsewhere 
they say “ To buy a cat in a bag.” 

The well-known motto of the Grants, 
“Touch nota cat but a glove,” in which 
“but” means “without,” has been ex- 
plained to mean “Touch not the clan 
Cattan, or mountain cat, without a glove ;”” 
but, as a fact, the saying is common 
to the French and to other languages. 
Equally general is the saying, “A mit- 
tened cat catches no mice ;” and perhaps 
even more so, “ When the cat is away 
the mice play.” Others which are widely 
spread are, To bell the cat (to hang bells 
about its neck); By night all cats are 
gray; The cat loves fish, but won’t wet 
her feet to catch them; The cat did it; 
He would not harm a cat, etc. 

Instead of our “ Tit for tat,” or “A Ro 
land for an Oliver,” the French say, “ For 
a good cat a good rat.” In French “To 
cast a cat between one’s legs” is to lay 
the blame on any one; and “To remove 
the cat from the house” is to sneak or 
steal away. Some folks are said “ to love 
neither dog nor cat,” when they love no- 
body; or to be like bad cats which lick 
before they scratch, when they feign kind- 
ness but mean mischief. That a cat may 
look at a king is well understood; and 
so is using a cat’s paw for getting chest- 
nuts out of the fire. In some places they 

ay in cats and rats, and know the mean- 
ing of “kitten” without needing “cat” 
to be said. Letting the cat get at the 
cheese is wrong; but it is right not to 
wake a sleeping cat, and to mistrust a cat 
even when she is asleep. To calla cata 
cat is merely our calling a spade a spade. 





A scalded cat dreads cold water, just as 
a burnt child dreads the fire; and though 
a scalded cat does not go back to the 
kitchen, the Spanish idea is good, “ One 
eye on the pot, and the other on the cat.” 
The Italian means cat when he is in ear- 
nest, does not mean cat when he is in 
jest, and plays the dead cat when he dis- 
simulates. He calls the cat when he 
speaks plainly; he sets about skinning a 
cat, when he undertakes a hard task; and 
when he sees no one he finds neither cat 
nor dog. That evil-doers are caught at 
last, he shows by saying the cat goes so 
often to the bacon that she leaves her 
claws there. He goes to see the cat 
drowned when he lets himself be imposed 
on, and he cheats another when he gets 
him to go and see him fish along with the 
cat. Though every cat would like a bell, 
the cat of Masina scratched out its own 
eyes in order not to see the rats. 

The Spaniard, like the Italian, plays 
the cat when he dissimulates, but it is 
not a dead one. The Spaniard says the 
cat would be a good friend if it did not 
scratch, and he thinks a cat which mews 
is not a good mouser. An Italian says 
one had better be the head of a cat than 
the tail of a lion; a wary German goes 
like a cat round hot broth, and believes 
it too late to drive the cat away when the 
cheese is eaten. Many believe that a 
good cat often loses a mouse, that no cat 
is too small to scratch, and that you can- 
not keep away the cat when it has tasted 
cream. The Russian thinks that play for 
cats means tears for the mice; the Arab 
says that when the cats and mice are on 
good terms the provisions suffer; the 
Turk tells us that two cats can hold their 
own against one lion. Another Turkish 
saying is, It is fast day to-day, as the cat 
said when it could not get at the liver. 

The Englishman fancies that some peo- 
ple have as many lives as a cat —- that 
a cat, in fact, has nine lives; yet he holds 
that care will kill a cat, and that May kit- 
tens should be drowned. He is scarcely 
alone in thinking that the more you 
stroke a cat’s back the higher she raises 
her tail—in other words that flattery 
feeds vanity. He lets the cat out of the 
bag; but so do others, and they all agree 
that it is in the nature of a cat always to 
fall on its feet. Only he talks of turning 
cat in pan, and of raining cats and dogs, 
or sees folks dance like a cat on hot 
bricks. 

The Spaniard says, Has the cat kit- 
tened? when he sees a place full of 
lights ; and he asks, Who has to take the 
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cat out of the water? when something 
unpleasant has to be done. That any one 
watches as a cat a mouse, is French as 
much as English. The French also say, 
She is as dainty as a cat; It is nothing to 
whip a cat for. Their singers have a cat 
in the throat when the throat is not clear; 
and the phrase “cat music” is not un- 
known. If one has a scratched face, 
he has been playing with cats; and an 
impossibility is a mouse’s nest in a cat’s 
ear. That people should sometimes go 
like a cat over hot coals is intelligible 
enough. But, as our space is so limited 
that we have scarcely room to swing a 
cat, we must draw to a conclusion. We 
have collected a quantity of trifles from 
many sources, and the result reminds us 
of the German who says that he who hunts 
with cats will readily catch mice. If it 
should be asked what you can have of a 
cat but her skin, we scarcely know how 
we could reply. But as we wish to say 
something about this domestic pet, we 
append two short extracts from the 
noble life of Laurence Andrews: “The 
mouse-hunter or cat is an unclean beast, 
and a poison enemy to all mice; and when 
she hath gotten one she playeth there- 
with, but yet she eateth it. And the cat 
hath long hair on her mouth, and when her 
hairs be gone then hath she no boldness ; 
and she is gladly in a warm place. She 
licketh her fore feet and washeth there- 
with her face.” And again: “ The cat 
isa beast that seeth sharp, and she biteth 
sore, and scratcheth right perilously, and 
is principal enemy to rats and mice; and 
her color is of nature gray ; and the cause 
that they be otherwise colored, that com- 
eth through change of meat, as it is well 
marked by the house cat, for they be sel- 
dom colored like the wild cat, and their 
flesh is both nesh (tender) and soft.” 
This quaint but, honest old writer would 
never incur the guilt of selling or advis- 
ing — one to buy a cat for a hare, as the 
French and Italians say when they refer 
to “ being cheated or to cheat.” 


From Nature. 
NATURE’S HYGIENE.* 


THE subject of this book is, practically, 
peroxide of hydrogen. Such a title as 


* Nature's Hygiene: a Series of Essays on Pop- 
ular Scientific Subjects, with Special Reference to 
the Chemistry and Hygiene of the Eucalyptus and 
the Pine. C. T. Kingzett. London: Bailliére, 
Tindall, and Cox, 1880. 





HYGIENE, Sir 
“Peroxide of Hydrogen, with Special 
Reference to its Sanitary Applications,” 
might not have proved so taking as “ Na- 
ture’s Hygiene,” but it would have been 
quite as descriptive of the subject-matter 
of the work. Mr. Kingzett strives to 
show that the position which has been 
assigned to ozone, as “ Nature’s purifier 
and disinfectant,” is not altogether 
merited by that body, but that it should 
rather be given to peroxide of hydrogen. 
There can be no doubt that these sub- 
stances have been frequently confounded, 
and that in numerous instances reactions 
which have been attributed to ozone have 
been caused by hydrogen peroxide. It 
has been stated, for example, that the 
aromatic parts of flowers produce ozone, 
and that this substance is formed in con- 
siderable quantity by plants rich in essen- 
tial oils —indeed the late Dr. Daubeny 
was of opinion that the oxygen evolved 
from plants by the decomposition of car- 
bon dioxide in sunshine was always more 
or less ozonized; and other observers 
have sought to show that oil of turpen- 
tine and substances allied to the terpenes 
have the property of transforming oxygen 
into ozone. There is no doubt whatever 
that ozone is soluble in oil of turpentine ; 
this is incontestably proved by the exper- 
iments of Soret, who, as all chemists 
know, has made capital use of the fact; 
but this is quite another thing to saying 
that oil of turpentine generates ozone. 
This confusion between ozone and hydro- 
gen peroxide has mainly arizen from the 
difficulty of discriminating between the 
two substances; and it is only since the 
researches of Struve, made about ten or 
eleven years since, that the presence of 
the latter body in the air may be said to 
have been demonstrated. Observers were 
led astray by the supposition that the 
simultaneous existence of the two sub- 
stances was impossible; chemically speak- 
ing, they were held to be incompatible. 
Recent observations have shown that the 
opinions hitherto held on this point must 
be modified. We are at present ver 

much in the dark as to the causes which 
lead to the formation of peroxide of hy- 
drogen in nature; but that many plants, 
and especially those which secrete essen- 
tial oils, contribute to its production is 
almost certain. In the book before us 
Mr. Kingzett has collected a mass of evi- 
dence on this matter, and has presented 


it in an eminently readable and interest- 
ing form. Perhaps the most valuable 
part of the work is that which relates to 
the power exercised by the various mem- 
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bers of the genus Eucalyptus in prevent- 
ing or destroying malaria — which power 
according to our author is related to their 
property of forming peroxide of hydrogen. 

The Eucalyptus globulus was discov- 
ered by Labillarditre, in Tasmania, to- 
wards the close of the last century; but 
it is only within the last quarter of a 
century that its anti-miasmatic properties 
have become known to Europeans. To 
whom the credit of the discovery is due 
is not clearly made out. M. Ramel, Baron 
Miller, and Sir W. Macarthen appear to 
have been among the first to draw atten- 
tion to its extraordinary power, and seeds 
of the tree were sent by them from time 
to time to Europe. The testimony in 
support of this power is most convincing. 
In marshy districts near Eucalyptus for- 
ests, fever seems to be unknown; and, in 
parts of Corsica and Algeria where the 
tree has been planted for the sake of its 
reputed virtues, endemic fevers have been 
stamped out. M. Gimbert, in a report to 
the French Academy, instanced the case 
of a farm situated ina pestilential district 
about twenty miles from Algiers, where, 
by planting a number of the trees, the 
dhasacter of the atmosphere was entirely 
changed. Similar testimony comes from 
Holland, the south of France, Italy, Cali- 
fornia, and many other parts of the world 
as to the febrifugal attributes of this tree. 
In no case is the evidence more convinc- 
ing than in that of Algeria, as we have it 
related to us by Dr. Santra, and, quite 
recently, by Consul Playfair. Large tracts 
of land have been quite transformed by 
the agency of the “ fever-destroying tree,” 
as it has come to be called; and, wherever 
it is cultivated, fevers are found to de 
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crease in frequency and intensity. Fewer 
districts in Europe have a more evil repu- 
tation than the Campagna as a veritable 
hot-bed of pestilential fever, and people 
who know the country round Rome may 
remember the monastery at Tre Fontane, 
on the spot, as tradition tells us, that St. 
Paul met his death. Life in this monas- 
tery meant death to the monks ; but, since 
the eucalyptus has been planted in the 
cloisters, fever has disappeared and the 
place has become habitable. 

That the aromas of plants have in all 
ages been held to act as preventives of 
disease, especially against those of an 
infectious or malarial type, is well known ; 
and in every visitation of plague which 
has afflicted this country, we read of 
people carrying strong-smelling gums or 
balsams about their persons. The physi- 
cians of a bygone time had vinaigrettes 
in the handles of their canes to protect 
them from the exhalations of their pa- 
tients; and the miserable. wretches who 
came out of the fever-haunted prisons and 
bridewells of a century or two ago, to stand 
their trials, were surrounded by some aro- 
matic herb to protect the court from pos- 
sible contagion. Even the chaplain, as he 
accompanied the doomed man to the gib- 
bet, had presented to him a bouquet as a 
precaution against the dreaded jail-fever. 

Whether peroxide of hydrogen is inva- 
riably produced by the process of oxida- 
tion of the aromatic parts of plants is not 
yet proved, but that it frequently is so 
seems beyond question. There can be no 
doubt too that this substance is a very 
powerful antiseptic; the experiments of 
Mr. Kingzett and others are quite conclu- 
sive on this point. 





A SAD balloon accident has taken place at 
Le Mans, and may be referred to as illustrat- 
ing some useful facts relating to aéronautics. 
A man named Petit had ascended with two 
balloons connected by along rope. The small- 
er, which was placed above, carried his son, 
almost a boy; Petit being in the larger with 
his wife. There was not much wind, and this 
foolish experiment would have ended without 
accident if Petit had not forgotten to loosen 
the neck of the balloon, so that no escape was 
left for the gas which was gradually expand- 
ing. When the balloon arrived at an altitude 
of from four to five hundred metres, it burst in 
the vicinity of the “equator,” and descended 





with great velocity, dragging the smaller bal- 
loon. Petit, who was devoid of any scientific 
knowledge, supposed his son was in danger; 
and, with true heroism, he cut the rope con- 
necting the two balloons, when at from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred metres 
from the ground. He placed his wife on the 
ring and remained himself in the car. The 
shock was so terrible that his spinal cord was 
broken, and he died on the following dav. 
His wife was very badly hurt, and, though in 
danger, is alive. If Petit had not cut the rope, 
by an act of unintelligent devotion, he would 
very likely have escaped, and his son would 
not even have touched the ground. Nature. 
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